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A PLEA FOR THE BEAUTIFUL. 


Tne conception of the Great Exhibition has been 
realised in its material part. We see there side by 
side, in one prodigious glass-case, the productions of 
the whole world in art and industry; and we are able 
to estimate the strivings and attainments of each nation 
in the race of progress and improvement. But our 
criterion as yct is only partial. It relates to the strife, 
not to the thing striven after. We see what has been 
accomplished by one people comparatively with another; 
but we apply no general law to determine the condition 
of taste in the epoch to which the extraordinary show 
belongs. We have abundance of sketches, descriptions, 
and comparisons ; but the philosophy of the Exhibition 
is unwritten. The material spectacle is before us, but 
we have not yet begun to extract the moral. Hurried, 
dazzled, astonished, delighted, we have not had leisure 
to discover that the wonderful collection is informed by a 
soul, and that the vast Palace which contains it is haunted, 
by voices of prophecy and denunciation, inaudible to 
common ears, but as full of significance to those who will 
listen intently as the delicate strings of Aspendius. 

When thinkers take the place of mere spectators, the 
revelations of the Crystal Palace touching the genius, 
history, and destiny of nations, will be curious and 
important; but in the meantime we shall mention 
only one subject among those that are likely to excite 
inquiry and interest: this is the point of taste at 
which the refined part of mankind have arrived as 
regards the Beautiful. 

We have repeatedly avowed ourselves to be of those 
who believe that there is a principle in nature which 
governs beauty in form, just as there is known to be 
one which governs beauty in sound; that the taste may 
be educated up to the appreciation of the most perfect 
kind of beauty ; and that the progress made by a people 
in this education exercises a powerful influence upon 
the national character. But setting such speculations 
aside for the present, as being fitting matter for con- 
troversy, it cannot be denied that there was agiltain 
period of Grecian art in which objects of taste were 
produced—from a graven gem to a statuary group, 
from a drinking-cup to a temple—that have been con- 
sidered by the whole civilised world, in all succeeding 
ages, as types of beauty, perfect and unassailable. On 
these masterpieces have been founded universal canons 
of criticism which, after intervening centuries of dark- 
ness and confusion, were implicitly acknowledged by 
the awakened mind of Europe; and to this day the 
rule remains absolute, in so far as theory is concerned, 
all other types Deing looked upon as fanciful and 


extravagant. 


The interval of darkness may be said to have com- 
menced at the fall of the Eastern empire; for Greece 
was plundered of her treasures only when these had lost 
their value in the eyes of the degenerate people. The 
number of statues carried into captivity almost equalled 
the number of men slain in battle, and the palaces of the 
Roman nobility became museums of Grecian art. But 
all to no purpose; for the sentence had gone forth like- 
wise against the empire of the West and the masters of 
the world. Roman art, in its best ages, was only a 
cold and lifeless imitation; and when Rome fell, ‘such 
was the desolation,’ says the biographer of Lorenzo de 
Medici, ‘which took place in Italy during the middle 
ages, occasioned not only by natural calamities, but 
by the yet more destructive operation of moral causes, 
the rage of superstition, and the ferocity of barbarian 
conquerors, that of the innumerable specimens of art 
which till the time of the later emperors had decorated 
the palaces and villas of the Roman nobility, scarcely 
a specimen or vestige was in the beginning of the 
fifteenth century to be discovered.’ 

The fulness of time, however, came at last. The 
cycle had gone round; and in the course of ages the 
energies of the savage tribes mingling with the worn- 
out refinement of the Romans, had produced a new 
European character. Then art and literature arose 
simultaneously; and Giotto, the first considerable 
Italian painter, was the contemporary of Dante, Boc- 
caccio, and Petrarch. Then the treasures of the classical 
ages were disinterred ; and marble heads, busts, torsos, 
limbs, came forth from holes and corners like the dead 
in the early pictures of the resurrection. The Floren- 
tine Museum of the Medici family was the precursor of 
the collections of a similar kind which at a later period 
began to enrich most of the countries of Europe ; and 
at the present day Greek temples are imitated in 
countries unknown to the Greeks, and the forms of 
classical art, in statues, vases, gems, and other objects 
of taste, are.familiar and abundant. 

Under such circumstances, we should expect to find 
the Glass Palace overflowing with the beauty of the age 
of Pericles ; but this is so far from being the case, that 
the classical style is in very small proportion. It is in 
fact incontestable, from the crowded evidence of the 
place, that the taste of Europe has degenerated, and 
that we have gone back to seek our forms and embel- 
lishments in the dark ages, before the indignant voice 
of Petrarch was heard calling the Italians from their 
Gothic slumber! This is apparent in numberless 


objects of the collection, and frequently even in the 
ornamentation with which classical models themselves 
are bedizened. The commonest implements, as well as 
the highest objects of art, are subjected to the same 
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barbarian process: an inkstand or a candlestick is 
twisted and tormented till we can hardly guess the 
nature of the article; and everywhere we are met by 
marvels of ingenuity, of mechanical skill, and of vul- 
garity of taste. The classical form may be sometimes 
preserved, but it is preserved like a mummy, hidden in 
its multifarious coverings; or it is wrought upon by a 
medizval imagination, like the oxide rising in points 
and jags upon polished steel. Under this process, 
fitness of parts, harmony of ideas, unity of purpose, or 
—to express all these in a single word—that divine 
eurythmia, which awakens in the mind the perception 
and the joy of beauty, is lost. 

In the last number of the ‘ Edinburgh Review’ there 
is an anecdote of a labourer turning up, while digging 
in a field, ‘an old pickle-jar.. He thought it was a 
money-pot ; but finding nothing in it but a few burnt 
bones, he kicked it to pieces. This pickle-jar was dis- 
covered by the fragments to have been ‘an elegantly- 
formed Roman sepulchral urn.’ Now, if instead of 
having only elegance to recommend it, the vase had 
been put out of shape by all sorts of queer incrusta- 
tions of grinning faces and so on, it would have been 
safe enough. The modern Goth would have had a 
picture—incongruous and meaningless, it is true, but 
still a picture—to please his rude imagination, and he 
would have played the collector instead of the icono- 
clast. This is not the story of an individual but of a 
generation : the discriminating taste of the field-digger 
is displayed in a thousand different ways in the Great 
Exhibition; where a redundancy of useless or ridi- 
culous ornament is called richness, and the inability to 
appreciate simple and beautiful, or grand and noble 
forms, receives the name of genius. 

Extravagance in ornament was a healthy sign in the 
middle ages—a sign of a restless and vigorous spirit 
giving way to its unenlightened impulses with an 
ardour which promised great things for a new era of 
progress. It displayed itself alike in architecture, in 
dress, in armour, in tournaments, in crusades, and in 
religion; and that pomp of love, by which the time 
made woman an idol, foreshadowed an epoch when, 
advancing with the march of ages, she would become a 
spirit to enlighten and refine. But we are the fulfil- 
ment of what was then prophesied. We are the middle 
ages elevated and matured, and what was strength in 
them is weakness in us. Look at that modern pile 
which, except in the want of rich windows and exqui- 
sitely-elaborate doorways, out-Gothics Gothic! It bears 
on its roof a world of little turrets and little spires, 
and little domes and little cupolas, and reminds one of 
a board of toys and images carried on the vendor’s head. 
This forest of masonry is the most obtrusive part of 
the building, and costs a great deal more than all the 
rest put together: but it is useless—it does not even 
affect the purposes (whether of warlike defence or 
outlook) of its medizval prototype; and its existence 

therefore is either a proof of low taste, or a wilful 
waste of skill, capital, and energy. 

This misconception of the ornamental extends even 
to those buildings meant to be classical. We have 
heard one prodigiously admired on account of its really 
admirable columns, which raise their gigantic heads a 
great part of the height of the facade, where they serve 
to support—little statues! They are connected with 
the building only by being tacked to it by some abut- 


sweep them away, the walls would not lose a single 
stone. Considered as what they actually are in this 
instance, mere ornaments, the columns are as much 
out of place as statues the size of life would be adorn- 
ing a mantelpiece; but the columns of really classical 
buildings are ornamental only in their proportions and 
ornaments: in themselves they support the roof or 
some other essential part of the edifice. In the earliest 
Greek temples there were no walls, and the roof rested 
on a quadrangular colonnade. 

The tendency of the present day to go back to types 
long ago discarded is obvious in other things besides 
those that appertain to ornamental art. The word 
type suggests an instance of itself. Books intended to 
be more than commonly elegant are frequently printed 
not only in the form of those of an earlier time, but 
with the very letter which the improvements in type- 
founding had rendered obsolete. Many a printer 
thanks his stars for the new taste of the day, and 
rummages his warehouses for founts of antediluvian 
type which he had only hoped to use as old metal for 
refounding. And a strange appearance does this letter- 
press make, with paper so rich and yet so delicate, 
and illustrated by engravings, each of which, at the 
time the type was new, would have cost more than the 
price of the whole volume. The same remark may be 
made of binding; and not merely as regards the old 
tooling, as it is called, but the substance of the boards 
themselves— which are sometimes literally boards of 
thick wood. 

Let it not be supposed that we object to the occa- 
sional reproduction of worn-out forms as matters of 
curiosity and contrast. What we deprecate is the 
general tendency to retrogression in productions of 
taste. We cannot with impunity fall away from 
beauty, to offer up our ingenuity and skill on the altars 
of the strange gods of our ignorant ancestors. Virtue, 
order, happiness, depend in a great measure upon taste. 
The hills, the glens, the woods, the waters, the birds, 
the flowers — all things that God has clothed with 
beauty—possess a medicative power to heal the soul 
and invigorate the affections. This beauty—for beauty 
is universal—is the true aim of art, and not of high 
art alone, but of everything that appeals to the taste. 
The enjoyment of the works of nature will be of little 
use if their impression is to be instantly effaced by the 
artificial objects that surround us; and each one of 
these objects, therefore—even the most minute and 
insignificant—ought to be constructed on the very same 
principle of harmony which plans a temple or glorifies 
the heavens. 

Without taking this large view of the subject, it 
would be impossible to comprehend why the taste of 
one age should be better than that of another—why 
suchiiform or such an ornament, which does not affect 
the question of utility, should be an improvement upon 
another form or another ornament; why a Grecian urn 
should be more beautiful than a pickle-jar. There 
must be a reason for this; there must be a law by 
which our perceptions of beauty are governed; and 
although we may differ as to the nature of that law, it 
is impossible to be blind to its results upon the taste. 
Taste advances with moral progress—nay, it is essen- 
tially a part of moral progress. The voice of Petrarch 
did not resound through the worl! of intellect alone ; 
for with the beautiful things of antiquity that answered 


ment in the middle, so that if anything should occur to 


to the call, there came welling up the long-sealed 
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fountains of the heart great thoughts, noble aybetins, 
and graceful sentiments. The gloom of the dark ages 
fled before the light of art and letters, and the world 
entered upon a new cycle of existence. 

It would be easy for us to cite hundreds of individual 
objects in the Exhibition as a justification of these 
remarks, and equally easy to cite others that form the 
exception. But we have no such invidious purpose. 
We are satisfied with drawing attention to a general 
tendency to retrogression in taste which can only serve 
to interrupt and retard the progress of the age. L. R. 


THE STOLEN ROSE. 


Geratpine De iste was the year previous to the 
late Revolution, which in one day shattered one of the 
great monarchies of the earth, the reigning belle in 
her circle. Lovely in form and face, she wanted but 
to correct some trifling defects of character to be 
perfect. But if she had large black eyes and massive 
brow, and beautiful hair and white teeth—if she had 
a lily-white hand and tiny feet, she knew it too well, 
and knew the power of her charms over man. She 
loved admiration, and never was so happy as when in 
a ball-room: all the men were almost disputing for the 
honour of her hand. But Geraldine had no declared 
suitor: she never gave the slightest encouragement to 
any one. Many offered themselves, but they were 
invariably rejected, until at twenty her parents began 
to be alarmed at the prospect of her never marrying. 
M. and Mme Delisle had found so much genuine 
happiness in marriage — the only natural state for 
adult human beings —that they had promoted the 
early marriage of two sons and an elder daughter; and 
now that Geraldine alone remained, they earnestly 
desired to see her well and happily married before they 
died. They received numerous offers; but the young 
girl had such winning ways with her parents, that 
when she declared that she did not like the proposer, 
they never had courage to insist. 

During the season of 1847 Geraldine never missed 
a party or ball. She never tired as long as there was 
music to listen to, and it was generally very nearly 
morning before she gained her home. About the 
middle of the season she was sitting by her mother’s 
side in the splendid salons of the Princess Menzikoff. 
She had been dancing, and her late partner was saying 
a few words, to which she scarcely made any reply. 
Her eyes were fixed upon a gentleman, who, after 
observing her for some time, had turned away in search 
of some one. He was the handsomest man she had 
ever seen in her life, and she was curious to know 
who he was. A little above the middle height, slight, 
pale, with great eyes, soft in repose like those of a 
woman, he had at once interested Geraldine, who, like 
most women, could excuse every bad feature in a man 
save insipid or unmeaning eyes; and she asked her 
mother who he was. 

‘He’s avery bad man,’ said Mme Delisle. ‘ Of noble 
family, rich, titled, young, and handsome, he is cele- 
brated only for his follies. He throws away thousands 
on very questionable pleasures, and has the unpardon- 
able fault, in my eyes, of always ridiculing marriage.’ 

‘I cannot forgive him for ridiculing marriage, 
mamma, but I can excuse him for not wishing to 


‘ My dear, a man who dislikes marriage is never a 
good man. A woman may from caprice or from many 
motives object to marrying, but a man, except when 
under the influence of hopeless affection — and men 
have rarely feeling enough for this—always must be a 
husband to be a good citizen.’ 

‘Ah, mamma, you have been so happy that you 
think all mast be sof but you see many who are not’ 

‘Mme Delisle,’ said the Princess Menzikoff, who un- 
perceived had come round to her, ‘ allow me to intro- 


duce you to my friend Alfred de Rougement. I must 
not call him count, he being what we call a democrat 
with a clean face and white kid-gloves.’ 

‘The princess is always satirical,’ replied M. de 
Rougement smiling; ‘and my harmless opposition to 
the government now in power, and which she honours 
with her patronage, is all her ground for so terrible 
an announcement.’ 

Mme Delisle and Geraldine both started and coloured, 
and when Alfred de Rougement proposed for the next 

was accepted, though next minute the mother 
would gladly have found any excuse to have prevented 
her daughter from dancing. Alfred de Rougement was 
the very ‘bad man’ whom she had the instant before 
been denouncing. But it was now too late. From 
that evening Geraldine never went to a ball without 
meeting Alfred. She received many invitations from 
most unexpected quarters, but as surely as she went 
she found her new admirer, who invited her to dance 
as often as he could without breaking the rules of 
etiquette. And yet he rarely spoke: the dance once 
over, he brought her back to her mother’s side, and left 
her without saying a word, coming back when his turn 
came again with clockwork regularity. In their drives 
Mme Delisle and Geraldine were always sure to meet 
him. Scarcely was the carriage rolling up the Champs 
Elysées before he was on horseback within sight. He 
merely bowed as he passed, however, keeping con- 
stantly in sight without endeavouring to join them. 

One evening, though invited to an early soirée and 
to a late ball, during dinner they changed their mind, 
and decided on going to the Opera at the very open- 
ing, to hear some favourite music which Geraldine 
very much admired. They had not yet risen from 
dessert when a note came from Alfred de Rougement, 
offering them his box, one of the best in the house! 

‘Why he is a regular Monte Christo,’ cried Mme 
Delisle impatiently. ‘How can he know our move- 
ments so well?’ 

‘He must have bribed some one of the servants,’ 
replied Geraldine: ‘we talked just now of where we 
were going before they left the room.’ 

‘But what does he mean?’ said Mme Delisle. ‘Is he 
going to give up his enmity to marriage, and propose 
for you?’ 

‘I don’t know, mamma,’ exclaimed the daughter, 
colouring very much; ‘but he may spare himself the 
trouble.’ 

‘ Geraldine—Geraldine! you will always then make 
me unhappy!’ said her mother, shaking her head. 

‘But you cannot want me to marry Alfred? You 
told me everything against him yourself.’ 

‘ But if he is going to marry and be steady, I owe 
him an apology. But go and dress: you want to hear 
the overture.’ 

They went to Alfred’s box — father, mother, and 
daughter. But though in the house, he scarcely came 
near them. He came in to inquire after their health, 
claimed Geraldine’s hand for the opening quadrille at 
the soirée to which they were going after the opera, 

and went away. The young girl rather haughtily 
accepted his offer, and then turned round to attend to 
the music and singing. 

Next day, to the astonishment of both M. and Mme 
Delisle, Alfred de Rougement proposed for the hand of 
their daughter, expressing the warmest admiration for 
her, and declaring with earnestness that the happiness 
of his whole life depended on her decision. Geraldine 
was referred to. She at once refused him, giving no 
reason, but expressing regret that she could not share 
his sentiments. ‘The young man cast one look of 
reproach at her, rose, and went away without a word. 
When he was gone she explained to her parents, that 
though in time she thought she should have liked him, 
she did not admire his mode of paying his addresses: 
she thought he ought to have spoken to her gst. 
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Mme Delisle replied, that she now very much admired 
him, and liked his straightforward manner; but Geral- 
dine stopped the conversation by reminding her that he 
was rejected, and that all discussion was now u 

That evening Geraldine danced several times with 
her cousin Edouard Delisle, a young man who for a 
whole year had paid his addresses to her. They were 
at a house in the Faubourg St Germain, where the ball- 
room opened into a splendid conservatory. Geraldine 
was dressed in white, with one beautiful rose in her 
hair, its only ornament. Edouard had been dancing 
with her, and now sat down by her side. They had 
never been so completely alone. They occupied a 
corner near the end, with a dense mass of trees behind 
them and a tapestry door. Edouard once again spoke 
of his love and passion, vowed that if she would not 
consent to be his he should never be happy: all this in 
a line which shewed how fully he expected to be again 
refused 


‘If you can get mamma’s consent, Edouard,’ she 
—_— quickly, ‘I am not unwilling to be your 
wife.’ 

Edouard rose from his seat and stood before her 
the picture of astonishment. Geraldine rose at the 
same time. 

‘But where is your rose?’ said the young man, still 
scarcely able to speak with surprise. 4 

‘It is gone—cut away with a knife!’ replied she 
thoughtfully; ‘ but never mind: let us look for 
mamma.’ 

Edouard took her arm, and in a few minutes the 
whole family were united. The young man drew his 
uncle away from a card-table, saying that Geraldine 
wished to gohome. After handing his aunt and cousin 
to their carriage, he got in after them, quite an unusual 
thing for him. 

‘Why, Edouard, you are going out of your way,’ 
said the father. 

‘I know it. But I cannot wait until to-morrow. 
M. Delisle, will you give me your daughter's hand ? 
Geraldine has given her consent.’ 

‘ My dear girl,’ exclaimed her mother, ‘why did you 
not tell us this before? You would have saved us so 
much pain, and your other suitors the humiliation of 
being rejected.’ 

‘I did not make up my mind until this evening,’ 
replied Geraldine. ‘I do not think I should have 
accepted him to-morrow. But he was cunning enough 
to — and propose before I had time for reflection.’ 

‘You will then authorise me to accept him?’ said 
M. Delisle. ‘ 

‘I have accepted him, papa,’ replied Geraldine. 

That evening Edouard entered the house with them, 
and sat talking for some time. When he went away, he 
had succeeded in having the wedding fixed for that day- 
month. Geraldine looked pale the next day ; and when 
her mamma noticed it, said that she should go to no 
more parties, as she wished to look well the day she 
was married, and expressed a wish to go on excursions 
into the country instead. Mme Delisle freely acquiesced. 
Edouard came to dinner, looking much pleased, but still 
under the influence of the astonishment which had not 
yet been effaced from his plump and rosy face. 

‘Why, what do you think?’ he said towards the 
end of the dinner —‘ Alfred de Rougement has left 
Paris. All his servants were dismissed this morning, 
and his steward received orders to meet him at 
Constantinople.’ 

‘ Indeed?’ replied Mme Delisle gravely, while Geraldine 
turned deadly pale. ‘But this room is too close for 
my child.’ 

‘No, mamma,’ quietly ; ‘ but we are forgetti 
all about our excursions. I should like to go to Ver 
sailles to-morrow; and take all the pretty places round 
Paris in turn.’ 

hn! cried Edouard ; ‘that suits me. I shall be 


with you early, for I suppose you will go in the 
morning ?’ 

‘I want to breakfast at Versailles,’ replied Geraldine ; 
‘so we must go to bed early.’ 

‘That I vote to be an admirable proposition. At 
eleven I will go. But you are going to practise the 
new variations on Pastoris, are you not ?’ 

‘Yes; and you are going to sing, monsieur,’ said 
Geraldine rising from table. ‘So come along, and ma 
and papa can play trictrac all the time.’ 

That evening the cousins played and sang together 
until about ten, when they took tea, which Edouard, 
good-natured fellow, pretended to like prodigiously, 
drinking three cups of milk and water under the 
serious impression that it was the genuine infusion—a 
practice very common in France, where tea is looked 
on as dangerous to the nerves. Next day they went to 
Versailles, breakfasted at the Hétel de Frante, visited 
the interminable galleries of pictures, and dined in 
Paris at a late hour. The day after they went to 
Montmorency. 

Swiftly passed the hours, and days, and weeks, and 
soon Geraldine saw the last day which was to be her 
own. In twenty-four hours she was to leave her 
mother’s home for ever, to share that of a man to whom 
it must be supposed she was very much attached, 
but who was not exactly the companion suited to her. 
Geraldine was very grave that morning. It had been 
arranged that they were to go to St Germain; and 
though the sky was a little dark, the young girl 
insisted on the excursion not being put off. 

‘This is the last day I shall have any will of my 
own,’ said she ; ‘ so let me exercise it.’ 

‘My dear Geraldine,’ replied her cousin kindly, ‘ you 
will always find me ready to yield to you in everything. 
I shall be a model husband, for I am too lazy to oppose 
any one.’ 

‘My dear Edouard,’ put in Mme Delisle, ‘a man 
who consults his wife’s happiness will always be happy 
himself. We are very easily pleased when we sec 
you try to please us. The will is everything to us.’ 

‘Then let us start,’ said Edouard laughing: ‘it will 
pass the time, and I am eager to try.’ 

They entered the open carriage which they usually 
used for their excursions, and started, the sun now 
shining very brightly. Edouard was full of spirits: 
he seemed bursting with happiness, and was forced to 
speak incessantly to give it vent. Geraldine was very 
grave, though she smiled at her cousin’s sallics, and 
every now and then answered in her own playful, witty 
way. The parents, though happy, were serious too. 
They were about to lose their last child, and though 
they knew she would be always near them, a fecling of 
involuntary loneliness came over them. <A marriage- 
day is always for affectionate parents a day of sorrow- 
ful pleasure—a link in the chain of sacrifices which 
makes a parent’s love so beautiful and holy, so like 
what we can faintly trace in thought as the love of the 
Creator for man. 

They took the road by Bongiral, and they were 
about a mile distant from that place when suddenly 
they found themselves caught in a heavy shower. The 
coachman drove hastily for shelter into the midst of a 
grove of trees, which led up to a villa that appeared 
totally uninhabited, But it was not so; for the porte 
cochére flew wide open as they drew up, and two servants 
advancing, req’ them to take shelter in the house. 

‘ But we are intruding?’ said Mme Delisle. 

*No, madame. Our master is out, but had he been 
at home he would insist as we do.’ 

Edouard leaped out, and set the example of com- 

liance. The whole party followed the servants, who 
Ted the way into a splendidly-furnished suite of rooms. 
The style was that of the renaissance, of the richest 
materials, while the walls were covered with genuine 


paintings by the first masters. The servants then left 
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them, and they were heard next minute assisting to 
take the horses from the carriage. The rain fell heavily 
all the time. 

‘Upon my word we are very fortunate,’ said Mme 
Delisle: ‘in ten minutes we should have been soaked 
through. The master of the house must be some very 
noble- minded man: no ordinary person would have 
such polite and attentive servants.’ 

‘Some eccentric foreigner,’ said Edouard : ‘all his 
servants are men; I don’t see the sign of a petticoat 
anywhere.’ 

‘Some woman-hater, perhaps,’ cried Geraldine laugh- 
ing as she took from the table before her a celebrated 
satire against the sex. 

‘ All the more polite of him,’ said Mme Delisle, while 
looking with absolute horror at a book which she knew 
spoke irreverently of marriage. 

‘If you will pass this way,’ said a servant entering, 
‘we shall have the honour to offer you breakfast. The 
rain has set in for some hours, and your servants spoke 
of your wishing to breakfast at St Germain. But you 
will not be able to wait so long.’ 

The whole party looked unfeignedly surprised; but 
there was no resisting a servant who spoke so politely, 
and who threw open a door whence they discovered a 


_table magnificently laid out. Several servants were 


ready to wait. 

’ Ma foi!’ cried Edouard, ‘ there is no resisting such 
temptation. You seem to know your master’s cha- 
racter, and we take your word for it that he would 
make us welcome.’ 

With these words he gave Geraldine his arm, and 
led the way, setting the example also of attacking the 
delicate viands offered to them so unexpectedly. All 
breakfasted with appetite after their ride, and then 
returned to the room they had first occupied. The 
shower was over, and the warm sun was quickly 
clearing away all sign of the rain. 

‘What a beautiful house and grounds your master 
has here!’ exclaimed Edouard: ‘the garden appears to 
me even better than the house.’ 

‘It is very beautiful,’ said the servant addressed. 

*Can we go over it?’ continued the young man. 

* Certainly, monsieur: I was about to offer to shew 


t you 

‘I shall remain here,’ said Geraldine; ‘my shoes are 
very thin; besides I wish to have another look at the 
pictures.’ 

Edouard demurred, but the young girl bade him go 
at once; and, like an obedient lover, he took the 
mamma’s arm, and went into the garden. 

The instant all were gone Geraldine rose from her 
chair and tottered across the room. She was pale, 
and looked cautiously round, as if about to do some 
guilty act. Presently she stood before a curtain which 
had been hastily drawn before a kind of niche in the 
wall, or rather before a portion of the room. But it 
had been done very quickly, and through two apertures 
you could see stained glass, and on a small table some- 
thing under a glass-case. Geraldine could not restrain 
herself. She pulled away the curtain, and there, under 
a large glass on a velvet cushion, lay the rose which 
had been cut from her head-dress on the night she had 
accepted the hand of her cousin, Near it was a pencil- 
sketch of herself. 

‘My God!’ she cried passionately, ‘he did love me 
then: what a fool I have been! Wicked pride, to 
what will you lead me ?’ 

‘My Geraldine,’ exclaimed Alfred, who rose from a 
chair where he had been seated in a dark corner— 
. me! But I could not resist the temptation. 

‘o see, to hear you once more, for the last time, was 
my only wish. Do you forgive me?’ 

‘Do you forgive me?’ said Geraldine, hanging down 
her head, and s ing in a low, soft, sweet voice, that 
had never been before. 


‘My God !—what ?’ exclaimed Alfred, who, pale and 
trembling, stood by her side. 

‘You will not force me to say, Alfred,’ she continued 
in a beseeching tone. 

‘Do I understand aright ? O forgive me, Geraldine, 
if I say too much; but is it possible that you do not 
hate me ?’” 

‘Hate you, Alfred! How can I hate one so gene- 
rous and good? If you think me not bold to say it, 
I will say 1 love you. After behaving as I did, that 
confession will be my punishment.’ 

‘My Geraldine! then why did you refuse me?’ cried 
Alfred in a tone of passionate delight. 

‘ Because you did not seem to love me; because you 
only in my eyes sought to marry me because others did.’ 

‘Geraldine, I seemed cold because I loved you with 
all my heart and soul. But I was a known satirist on 
marriage, and I was ashamed to let the world see my 
deep affection. I wanted them to think that I married 
merely because it was a triumph to carry off the 
reigning belle.’ 

‘You deceived me and all the world together,’ replied 
Geraldine ; ‘ but to own the truth, after you were gone 
and took my rose with you, I guessed the truth.’ 

‘The rose! but did you know’ 

‘I 

‘My God!” cri¢ cried Edouard, returning alone to fetch 
Geraldine, to whom he wanted to shew the garden— 
‘what is the meaning of this?’ 

* My good cousin,” said Geraldine, advancing towards 
him, and taking both his hands, ‘come here; you will 
forgive Geraldine, won’t you? I have been very 
wicked. Do excuse your cousin, will you not? but I 
was only going to marry you because I thought Alfred 
did not love me.’ 

‘ Hein!’ cried Edouard quite bewildered. 

‘Don’t be angry with me,’ continued Geraldine 
gravely: ‘I should have been a very good wife, and 
have loved you very much had I married you.’ 

‘Oh, then, you do not mean to marry me now ?’ said 
Edouard in a tone of deep sadness. 

‘What am I todo?’ cried Geraldine. ‘See, my dear 
cousin, how he loved me! How can I marry you when 
my heart is given to another?’ 

‘You were going to do so, but for a shower of rain,’ 
said Edouard with a vain attempt at gravity. ‘But 
take her, M. Alfred: I think after all I’m lucky to 
have escaped her! I don’t forgive you a bit, because 
it’s hard to find out that when at last one thinks one’s 
self loved, the lady was only pretending,’ 

* You do forgive me!’ exclaimed Geraldine 
her head, and putting his hand into that of Alfred, who 
shook it warmly. 

‘Yes, yes!—of course you're pleased! But I must 
marry now. I shall ask Héléne at Bordeaux to have 
me, as nobody there will know anything about my 
present mishap.’ 

At this moment M. and Mme Delisle returned; 
their astonishment was of course very great. Edouard 
gravely introduced the young couple. 

‘You see, madame,’ "he said, ‘that while you were 
walking round the garden, I have managed to lose my 
wife, and you to find a son-in-law.’ 

‘But, my Geraldine,’ exclaimed her mother, ‘ are you 
not behaving very badly to Edouard ?’ 

* Not at all!’ said the young man: ‘I could not think 
of marrying her. Look at her! Five minutes with 
Alfred has done her more good than all her excursions 
in search of roses!’ 

‘Mischievous man to betray me!’ said Geraldine in 
her turn, warmly shaking his 
ae... what will the world say ?’ exclaimed M. 

le. 


‘I will tell the truth,’ said Alfred ; and in a few words 
he ex the cause of the 
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It was now settled that the day should be spent at 
the villa; that in the evening they should return to 
Paris, without the count, who was to present himself 
only next day. He agreed to own frankly to all his 
friends the depth and sincerity of his affection, while 
Edouard good -naturedly volunteered to tell every one 
that he had been turned off—a promise which he gravely 
kept, relating his discomfiture in a way that drew tears 
of laughter from all his hearers. 

And Geraldine and Alfred were married, to the 
surprise of the world. They were both cured of their 
former errors, and I know no instance of a happier 
marriage than that of M. and Mme de Rougement. 
He is now a member of the Legislative Assembly, and 
is remarked for the liberality of his opinions— being 
one of the many ex-legitimists who have gone over to 
the moderate republican party. Edouard married his 
country cousin. Both young couples have children, 
and both are happy: the only revenge the young man 
having taken is to persevere on all occasions, even 
before his own wife, in calling Geraldine ‘The Stolen 
Rose 


APPLICATION OF ELECTRO-MAGNETIC 
POWER TO TRANSIT ON RAILWAYS. 


One of the most wonderful characteristics of scientific 
discovery is the singular way in which every advance 
connects itself with past phases of progress. Each 
new victory over the stubborn properties of matter not 
only gives man increase of power on its own account, 
but also reacts on older conquests, and makes them 
more productive. Thirty years ago, Davy and Arago 
Observed that iron-filings became magnetic when lying 
near a wire that was carrying a current of galvanic 
electricity. Since then powerful temporary magnets 
have been made for various purposes by surrounding 
bars of soft iron by coils of copper-wire, and transmitting 
electric currents through these. In fact, it has been 
ascertained that iron always becomes a magnet when 
electricity is passed round it. ‘The alarum-bells of the 
electric telegraphs are set ringing by a simple applica- 
tion of this principle. A conducting wire is made to 
run for hundreds of miles, and then coils itself round 
an iron bar. Electric currents are sent at will through 
the hundreds of miles of wire, and the inert iron 
becomes an active magnet. Observe the clerk in the 
Telegraph Office at London. When he jerks the handle 
that is before him, he turns on a stream of electricity 
that runs to Liverpool or Edinburgh, as the case may 
be. In either of those places a piece of iron that is 
twisted round with the extremity of the wire becomes 
a magnet for an instant, and attracts to itself a steel 
armature that is connected with a train of wheelwork. 
The motion of the armature, as it is drawn up to the 
magnet, sets free a spring that was before kept quiet ; 
and this gives token of its freedom by making an 
alarum-bell to ring. The clerk in London awakens the 
attention of the clerk in Edinburgh by turning a piece 
of soft iron placed near to the latter into a magnet for 
a few seconds. He is able to do this because currents 
of electricity induce magnetism in iron. This, and this 
alone, is the secret principle to which he is indebted 
for the wonderful power that enables him to annihilate 
space when he instantaneously attracts the attention of 
an ear hundreds of miles away. 
We have recently shewn how this electro-magnetic 
induction has been made a means for the instantaneous 
iaggation of astronomical observations. We have 
to draw attention to another practical applica- 


tion of the principle. M. Niklés has just invented an 
arrangement of apparatus that enables him to make 
the wheels of locomotives bite the rails with any 
degree of force without increasing the weight that has 
to be carried to the extent of a single grain. Our 
readers are aware that in wet weather the driving- 
wheels of locomotives often slip round upon the rail 
without acquiring the power of moving the weight 
that is attached behind them. Whenever they are 
asked to ascend inclined planes with a weight that is 
beyond the adhesive powers of their wheels this result 
invariably follows; and the only practical escape from 
the difficulty hitherto has been the adoption of one of 
two expedients—either to increase their own intrinsic 
weight, so that the earth’s attraction might bind the 
wheels down more firmly, or to let the railway be level 
and the load to be dragged proportionally light. In 
either of these cases a waste of power is experienced. 
Power is either expended in moving a superfluous load, 
or the same amount of power drags less weight even 
upon a level rail than it otherwise could upon an 
ascending one, that would have required less outlay in 
its construction. It therefore becomes a great deside- 
ratum to find some means of making the locomotive 
wheels bite more tenaciously without increasing the 
load they have to carry. The important problem of 
how to do this it is that M. Niklés has solved. 

If our readers will take a common horse - shoe 
magnet, and slide the connecting slip of steel that rests 
upon its ends backwards and forwards, they will feel 
that the slip sticks to the magnet with a certain degree 
of force. M. Niklés’ plan is to convert the wheel of 
the locomotive into a magnet, and make it stick to the 
iron rail by a like adhesion. This he does by placing 
a galvanic battery under the body of the engine. A 
wire coming from the poles of this battery is then 
coiled horizontally round the lower part of the wheel, 
close to the rail, but in such a way that the wheel turns 
round freely within it, fresh portions of its cireum- 
ference coming continually into relation with the coil. 
The part of the wheel in immediate contact with the 
rail is thus made magnetic, and therefore has a strong 
adhesion for the surface along which it moves—and 
the amount of the adhesion may be increased or dimi- 
nished at any time, by merely augmenting or reducing 
the intensity of the galvanic current that circulates 
through the surrounding coil. By means of a handle 
the electricity may be turned on or off, and an effectual 
break be thus brought into activity that can make the 
iron rail smooth or adhesive according to the require- 
ments of the instant, and this without in any way 
interfering with the free rotation of the wheels as the 
friction-breaks of necessity do. “ Increased adhesion is 
effected by augmented pressure, but the pressure 
results from an attraction that is altogether indepen- 
dent of weight. The lower portion of the wheel for 
the time being is in exactly the same condition as a bar 
of soft iron placed within a coil of wire circulating 
electricity. But as it rises up out of the coil during 
the rotation of the wheel, it grows less and less 
magnetic, the descending portions of the opposite side 
of the circumference acquiring increased magnetic 
power in the like degree. 

M. Niklés’ experiments have been made with large 
locomotives in full operation; and he states as the 
result, that the velocity of the wheel’s motion does not 
in any way affect the development of the magnetic 
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force. He finds the condition of the rail, as regards 
wetness or dryness, to be quite unimportant to the 
success of his apparatus, and he has already managed 
by its aid to achieve an ascent as rapid as one in five. 


MOZART AND SCHACH. 

AN IMAGINARY DIALOGUE. 
Mozart. No, no, old friend; I am not so easily scolded 
out of a conviction. I tell thee again, and once for all, 
the requiem I am writing is for myself. How could I 
fill it with such sobbing tones for a stranger’s death? 
I have only to finish it—this swan-song—and then— 
all is over with Mozart. Yet not all; non omnis moriar! 
But oh it is hard, so hard to die just when fortune is 
preparing to smile; so hard to feel that the smile is 
in mockery—a mere grin at the dying man’s feebleness, 
helplessness, despair. There are commissions just come 
in for me from Prague, and Holland, and Hungary— 
just come in as I am going out, so that we meet in the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death—going out, out, like 
the last spark of an overheated furnace, like the dying 
fall of a burial chant! Well, I must work while it is 
called day, and that is already darkening into night; 
and my only work left is the requiem—my own 
requiem—at which I must ply like the aged spinster 
at her own shroud, or the lonely hermit at his own 
grave. 

Schach. I verily believe the requiem will be the 
death of you if you give room to these fantasies. They 
are not worthy of you, Wolfgang: play the man, and 
cease to impede your recovery by these miserable 
delusions. You shall write many an opera buffa yet, 
at which we’ll laugh in concert, and some scores of 
requiems for dull, rich, old burgesses, apoplectic and 
sexagenarian, for whom they are more in place—— 

M. Go, like a good friend, and ask my poor Stiinerl 
to give me back the unfinished score of the requiem 
which those lumpish doctors have taken away. I have 
only to bring that to a conclusion, and then—— 

S. Madame Mozart will not call me a good friend if 
I ask anything of the sort. The lumpish doctors are 
wiser than you, and deserve a more grateful and 
graceful epithet. They only snatch the poison from 


you. 

M. I tell thee the real poison—no metaphor—is 
swallowed long ago: its virus is in all my veins; and 
they, poor wiseacres, cannot extract it. Thick-skulls! 
do they think locking up my requiem will give me a 
fresh lease of poisoned life, forty-eight more hours of 
lingering death-throes? Ah, if my beloved Dr Bari- 
sani were alive, he would have understood me better, 
and acknowledged the truth of my convictions. ~Of 
two things I am so sure that were even his ghost to 
rise and deny them I would snap my fingers at 
the shadowy sceptic; and these are—that I have been 
poisoned beyond earthly remedy, and that the requiem 
you refuse to restore me is for my own corpse, and 
will be speedily sung. 

S. And I tell thee, dear Mozart, that illness and 
accompanying nervous sensations are the source of 
these fancies, which only deserve the death of false 
witnesses. And here am I quite ready to fling the 
first stone at them. Cheer up! Write a jubilate on 
your convalescence, instead of a gloomy affair whose 
minims and semibreves all smell of the charnel-house, 
and are pitched in such a desperately minor key. 
These delusions are the work of some malignant spirit 


who is a liar from beginning to end; some mocking 
devil whom you may and must exorcise. Luther had 
such a one, and very properly flung an inkstand at his 
head. Go thou and do likewise. Thou knowest and 
believest in an old book of some repute which says: 
Resist the devil, and he will flee from you. Instead of 
doing so, you play into his hands, as though you had 
made a compact like Faustus himself. 

M. Taisez vous, mon ami.—Now, now, hasten—there’s 
my brave Schach—and get the score. I have a new 
idea to put down: it will do exactly to follow those 
last few bars. Quick, my brother! Why refuse the 
whim, if it be one, of a dying man? 

S. Because it is the whim, and that alone, which is 
killing him. For your wife’s sake, your Stinerl, if 
not your own, banish this morbid thought, and try 

M. Ah, then, let them only lay the poor requiem on 
my bed, that I may look at it now and then and feel it 
near me. No?—you refuse me even that? Heavens, 
how the fever scorches me up! Would God ’twere 
morning, ’twere morning !—— 

S. Not so restless, dearest Mozart: how greatly you 
are your own enemy. Let me smooth that pillow: 
there! Now I'll be quite still awhile, and you shall try 
to coax sleep to befriend you a little. 

M. Sleep? I shall sleep long enough soon; sound 
enough and long enough. Do you think death—what 
other sleep for me ?—wants coaxing and inviting from 
a poisoned man? In tears?—No? Then why turn 
your head away? Ah,I have spoken unkindly, my 
own Schach! forgive me. You have known me long, 
old friend, and will soon know me no more. I am an 
ingrate, though, to burden my friends so selfishly-—— 

S. Mozart, you were never selfish. 

M. I am irritable, look you, from pain and sickness, 
My nerves are fearfully strained—the nerves of a 
musician, too, to which tension is torture. But come; 
talk we of other things. How went off the ‘Zauberflite’ 
this evening ? 

S. As usual, right triumphantly. Its success is 4 
merveille, The quintett in the first act took the house 
by storm—a nightly thing; that quintett, by the way, 
which you composed during a game at billiards, as I 
remember well. 

M. You are right. Do you know I lie in bed every 
evening with my watch in my hand, while you robust 
fellows at the Opera are playing my ‘Zauberflite,’ and 
follow in imagination every bar of the music, saying to 
myself: Now they are putting the finale touches to 
the overture; now Schach is running away from the 
serpent; now Schickaneder is tripping forth as Papa- 
geno with his bird-cage, or puffing away at the magia, 
flute——- 

S. That’s better than brooding over a requiem, dis- 
obeying doctors, and distressing a devoted wife; and 
be sure, Mozart, we at the Opera think of you also— 
ay, the theatre at large, actors and audience, forget 
not you in their mirth. It is an enviable thing the 
genius that can delight thousands living and myriads 
yet unborn. 

M. How vividly all my feverish life rises before me 
in these lonely midnight watches. I see myself at four 
years old making my first efforts at composition, doing 
every childish act to a musical accompaniment : asking 
my dear mother and sister Nannerl—God bless her !— 
twenty times a day whether they loved me, and crying 
if they jestingly said No: covering tal 


bles, chairs, and 
the very floor with arithmetical figures, in my first 
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love for a science still dear to me: enjoying the praise 
of my anxious father—ah, I can see the tears rolling 
down his cheeks as plainly as I did then!—when I 
scribbled a little concerto for the c/avier at six years 
old: scraping away at a tiny violin, accompanied by 
kind old Schachter the trumpeter: and then those 
memorable tours we made—my father, Nannerl, and I 
—to Vienna, and Paris, and London: at one place kissed 
by Maria Theresa, at another crammed with sweetmeats 
by the queen of France, at a third petted and played 
with by King George—at whose court I ought to have 
taken up my abode had a wiser head sprouted from 
these little shoulders. Happy childhood! from which 
I am separated by so few years and so many sorrows. 
Surely Iam dying before my time. No musician of 
genius should die at thirty-five—no, nor at forty, nor 
yet fifty. His ideas are only then ripening to a grand 
issue. He cannot but improve as he goes on, if only he 
is enthusiastic and conscientious. Look at our friend 
Gliick—requiescat in /—how late in life were his 
triumphs. I that wrote ‘La Finta Semplice’ at twelve, 
‘Figaro’ at thirty, ‘Don Giovanni’ at thirty-one, ‘ Cosi 
fan Tutte’ at thirty-four, and now this ‘ Zauberfléte ’ 
and ‘La Clemenza di Tito’ at thirty-five—what might 
I not do ten, fifteen years hence? But no: dis aliter 
visum. The time, the set time is come; and Mozart 
and his operas are to end with an early requiem. 

S. Still harping on that fatal string ! 

M. Because its music has an unearthly spell that I 
cannot resist any more than the quivering bird can 
shun the glare of the serpent’s eye. Think you it is in 
my power to shake off this conviction? God knows 
how gladly I would be rid of its baleful, blasting pre- 
sence ; for the fear of death is strong upon me, and a 
horrible dread overwhelms me. It was not always so. 
I once looked calmly and indifferently on death, and 


could pity the cowardice that quailed before its approach. 
Three or four years ago I could assure my poor father, 
then on his dying bed, that I had so familiarised myself 
with death as the true friend of our race, fulfilling as it 
does the real design of our life, that its image had 
ceased to affright me; and at that time I never drew 
my curtains at night without seriously reflecting that 
I might die during the night-watches ; yet was I[ free 
from gloom in company, and ate my hard-won bread in 
cheerfulness of heart. Alas! it is quite otherwise now ! 
The prospect of dissolution shocks me. I would fain 
live for my wife and children’s sake; for the sake of my 
friends, my art, my reputation. Things are just begin- 
ning to mend; fortune, hitherto so coy, is brightening 


| with promise; the world is beginning to respect and to 


care for Mozart—but Mozart must not tarry. As the 

English have it: ‘Time and tide wait for no man’—the 

scythe of time, and the icy rushing tide of death. 
ly its booming waters chill me as I listen —— 


S. Do not give way thus. Why should you alone 
be hopeless of recovery ? We hope—all Vienna hopes 
—to have many another opera from you yet. 

M. If 1 could only live to write one or two more, 
that I might leave my boys something for daily bread ! 
Hitherto my best music has done little to make me a 
purse, but it would be different could I set to work 
again now. ‘ Don Giovanni’ brought me in a hundred 
ducats, ‘ Figaro’ next to nothing, the ‘ Zauberflite’ 
worse than nothing. Perhaps these very works will 
enrich managers, home and foreign, when I am in my 
grave. I know Father Haydn thinks so, and he is 
worth hearing. 

S. Yes; I have heard good old Joseph discourse with 
enthusiasm, in his own bland, quiet way, on the ‘ won- 
derful genius of Mozart.’ He at least appreciates your 
originality—the very thing that offends shallow musi- 
cians and stiff, narrow-minded professors, ‘ Beautiful!’ 


I remember his saying, just before leaving us for Eng- 
land, when a sonata of yours was performed—‘ Beauti- 
ful! itis so Mozartish!’ Now it is ludicrous to hear, 


on the other hand, stupid dunces complain that every- 

thing from your pen is objectionable because it trans- 
old traditions, overleaps artificial boundaries, 

outgrows straitlaced fashions, and is so Mozartish ! 

M. It is very true that whatever I write has a cer- 
tain distinctive character, without my aiming at origi- 
nality—nay, without my being able to define what that 
certain something is. ‘The cause of the distinction is, I 
suppose, the same as that which gives my nose a parti- 
cular size and aquiline shape, making it Mozart’s, and 
different from that of other people. Good Joseph 
Haydn !—yes, he understood me: O si sic omnes! Like 
him and Handel, I ought to have settled in England, 
instead of fuming and fretting, and spending strength 
for nought, among petty principalities at home. Haydn 
is now, you see, a prosperous gentleman, and will return 
a substantiaf and dignified one, to lay his bones in his 
fatherland in a green old age. I shall never see that 
good soul again—a conviction that was mournfully 
strong upon me when I wrung his hand as he left 
Vienna, Ah, the solitary sick-room, how it is peopled 
with the familiar forms of one’s friends! And to think 
that the eye must never glance at them again! There 
is Haydn and the Storaces, and Kelly and Thomas 
Linley, and—— 

S. All of whom, like yourself, are living, and as 
unwilling as I am to despair of your recovery. 

M. Then, again, my pupils—some of them at least— 
what joy it would give me to watch their progress and 
afford them encouragement when they need it: a thing 
denied or grudgingly doled out to me in my musical 
pupilage. 

S. Yes, live Mozart !—live, and impart life to them; 
imbue them with your ideas; qualify them to develop 
the principles of your art and to establish the revolu- 
tion you have so worthily begun! Who is your most 
promising disciple ? 

M. There’sa clever English lad, Atwood, of whom his 
country will perhaps one day be proud, though he is not 
overstocked with ideas nor capable of creating a new 
era in art. That young fellow, Beethoven, who has 
now settled among us at Vienna, he will make a noise 
in the world, or I have no ear for harmony, no power 
to discern spirits—and perchance, like me, more noise 
after he has left it than while he inhabits it. So pro- 
phesies Mozart of Beethoven and himself. And there’s 
little Hummel—I love little Hans, if only for recalling 
my own childish days and ways— commend me to him 
for fluency and expression at the pianoforte! These are 
my most mark-worthy catechumens; and I lament now 
that I have spent so little pains on them. I was never 
cut out for a teacher. The plodding routine of the art 
I could study myself, but not din into the ears of others. 
When I ought to have been pupilising, I seduced the 
boys into a game at billiards. Ah, follies and sins rise 
in swarms to condemn me now, of which I took no 
account at the time! O the necromancy of a sick-bed! 
Dejection and embarrassment drove me to illicit plea- 
sures—those pleasures of sin which are but for a season, 
but the sting of which is for all time. Kyrie eleeison! 

S. Hush! I hear madame on the stairs. Don’t let 
her find you rhapsodising thus, or I shall be forbid 
the house. 

M. You are right. Turn to the clavier, and begin 
playing over my last Fantasia—not too forte though, 
for ‘tis mirk midnight, and some people can sleep 
though Mozart cannot. You do well to check my 
miserable croaking, barking, hissing about self, self, 
self. What has come to thee, Mozart? Dost thou 
whine for the moon and other impossible toys? 
Pshaw ! Entrez, my Constance, my own Stiinerl; 
you are just in time to see Herr Tamino break down 
in playing at sight, and help me to laugh at the poor 
wight. Why that very first chord threatens to strangle 
aoe Bravo, Schach! a miraculous escape! 
But tigliten the reins in going round the corner—(turn 
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the leaf for him Stinerl)—or that crotchety passage 
with the accidental flats will be the death of you. 
. Skilfully rendered. Evviva Schach! * 


THE FRENCH PRESS. 


Tue newspaper, that political weathercock—that moral 
barometer—that intellectual telegraph of civilised life 
—varies, like its producers and consumers, in form and 
features, according to the locality in which it flourishes. 
In Turkey it is an infant, in Russia and Austria it is a 
slave; in Italy it is a dwarf, in Spain it is a muffled 
desperado; in Northern Germany it is a pipe: laugh 
not, we beseech you !—a pipe always puffed at, always 
going out, and always being lighted anew. Again: in 
America it is a prize-fighter, and in California it is—a 
first-rate speculation. But in England it is a manu- 
facturer, while in France everybody knows it is a 
soldier to the backbone. 

Generally speaking, in England a newspaper is at 
bottom an investment of capital; in France it is more 
essentially a defensive and offensive engine—a sort of 
intellectual catapult or balister for throwing hard words 
and pointed invectives at the leaders of the enemy. In 
England a paper abuses a man on principle, and strictly 
as a matter of business; in France it is passion that 
furnishes the powder, and hope of revenge the bullet 
to an editorial charge. Your Briton uses his artillery 
systematically, and spares his ammunition; your Gaul 
loads to the muzzle of his gun, and cares little if he 
burst his barrel in the explosion. Your venal jour- 
nalist in England is a sturdy speculator—a man who 
knows how ‘to make a book,’ and ‘ hedge’ scientifically ; 
in France he is a reckless soldier of fortune—a condot- 
tiere, a brigand. In England it is the journal as a 
house of business that succeeds; in France it is the 
man, the leader of a party, who triumphs. In England 
the proprietor is rarely editor; in France the editor is 
generally proprietor. In England newspapers profess to 
represent, in France they pretend to form, public opinion. 
In England the press wears a mask; in France it dis- 
plays a cockade. An English journal utters the ideas of 
a class or a party; a French journal proclaims the sen- 
timents of a man or a clique. The English press forces 
the ruling powers to pacific submission; the French 
press conspires their downfall and destruction. The 
Englishman warns, the Frenchman threatens. Lastly, 
in England.the unsuccessful speculator becomes bank- 
rupt; in France the unlucky rédacteur gets shot. The 
former is ruined by the capital, the latter killed by the 
bullet of his rival. 

In other respects the contrasts between the two 
presses are equally striking. The English press is free, 
yet preserves almost invariably a certain tone of mode- 
ration and conventional politeness; the French press 
groans under the most absolute bondage, being subject 
to fines guaranteed by the deposit of a large caution- 
money—for a daily paper a thousand pounds, which, if 
diminished by a fine, must be made up again before 
the reappearance of the journal—and to seizure by the 
police. It is under the most arbitrary regulations as to 
sale. For example, no liberal paper is allowed to be 
sold in the streets where the monarchical prints are 
permitted to hawk their treason against the Republic 
unmolested. Such inconsistency under a republican 
government appears almost incredible; nevertheless 


* Will the writer of this article favour us once more with his 
name and address, his first note having been mislaid ? 


there is not an inhabitant of Paris, of any party, who 
will not bear witness to the fact. Yet the ‘ Evénement,’ 
a republican evening paper, has a larger sale than all 
the journaux de soir of the reaction put together. It has 
a splendid office on the Boulevards, nearly opposite the 
Chaussée d’Antin—a luxury in which none of its oppo- 
nents indulge. Again: ‘ La Presse,’ the great republi- 
can morning paper, is beyond all comparison the most 
popular and widely-circulated journal in France. The 
indisputable success of these organs would lead a dis- 
passionate observer to believe that republicanism has a 
broader basis in France than English journals usually 
admit; for, after all, why should the number of stamps 
consumed by the ‘ Presse’ and the ‘ Evénement’ so far 
exceed that used by any other morning and evening 
papers, unless there existed in various parts of the 
country a republican class of readers to subscribe to 
them? Again: any one who will take the trouble to 
inquire on the Bourse at Paris, will find that shares in 
‘La Presse’ are at a considerable premium, while those 
of nearly every royalist and imperialist journal are at a 
fearful discount. These simple facts, which are stated 
quite independently of all political views, are worthy of 
remark, as they afford a clue to estimating the present 
condition of our neighbours, not to be found in the 
passionate polemics of opposing factions. 

Notwithstanding the restrictions above alluded to— 
to return to our point of contrast—the French press 
indulges in the most menacing and inflammatory at- 
tacks upon men, ministries, and parties; and though 
in England the anonymous system prevails, while in 
France every article is now signed (by law) with the 
name of its writer, personality in French journals runs 
much higher than in our own prints. 

Another curious difference: in France there is no 
duty on advertisements ; yet that vast engine of traffic 
is there in its infancy compared with its gigantic 
expansion in England, where so onerous a tax is levied 
upon every announcement of our wants and wishes. 
But, indeed, what is trade in France compared with 
trade in Great Britain? What idea have the monopo- 
lists and pedlers of that young Republic of the burning 
fever of competition which drives the golden current 
through the veins of British industry and enterprise! 
France is following rapidly in our footsteps. She is 
already the second commercial state in Europe, and far 
in advance of all others in wealth and prosperity. Let, 
however, the following Statistics, taken from a recent 
work on political economy, or rather political compara- 
tive anatomy, convey some notion of the gulf which 
still separates the two countries in a financial and pro- 
gressive point of view :*— 

Great Britain, it is calculated, has an income of about 
1L.550,000,000. Her taxes are about L.50,000,000 or 
one-eleventh of her total revenue. France has an income 
of L.320,000,000 only, with a taxation of L.70,000,000, 
or more than one-fifth of her total revenue.t That is to 
say, France produces rather more than one-half what 
Great Britain produces, and is taxed more than doubly. 
in proportion to her means! iy, 

To return to the advertisement department of the 
press—a department so important with us, so insignifi- 
cant in France. At a rough guess we should say that 
there are at least one hundred times as many advertise- 
ments annually printed and published in London as in 
Paris. From this conscientious guess the reader may 
form some dim notion of the vast disparity between 
the two countries in that particular walk of literature. 

It is impossible to estimate the effect of the aboli- 
tion of the naturally-detested advertisement-duty in 


* Analogies and Contrasts, or Comparative Sketches of France 
and England, by the author of Revelations of Russia, &c. 
t Th increased 


taxation of France has been since Let us 


hope that by some mysterious process her revenue has increased in 
proportion. 
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this country, which would put us in that respect on a 
level with the French. Probably, if our hypothesis be 
at all near the mark, that the number of British adver- 
tisements is now as a hundred to one in France, the 
ratio would not then fall much below one thousand ! 

As a sort of counterpoise to its political bondage, the 
stamp on a French newspaper is only one-half that 
imposed in England, and paper duties are unknown. 
Hence arises a further important distinction between 
the press of France and that of her island neighbour. 
There are several daily newspapers published in Paris, 
edited and contributed to by the most distinguished 
men of the day, the price of which is only two sous, 
or one penny the number. ‘Three sous is the price of 
the more expensive journals. Their sale is of course 
proportional to their price, and their influence conse- 
quently much more extended than in England, where a 
daily paper is a luxury absolutely forbidden to the 
poorer and working-classes. Hence the French, as a 
nation, are much farther advanced in political know- 
ledge, right or wrong, than the English; and far more 
excited and impatient on the subject of reforms which 
the dominant class—that is to say, the bureaucracy— 
naturally delay and oppose by every means in their 
power. 

Now in France at least one adult in ten is either a 
soldier, a placeman, or a police spy. No wonder that 
the revolution sits en nence in the brains of French 
philosophers, and the hearts of French poets and 
patriots, when a tenth of the population consume more 
than a fifth of the total revenue of a country in which 
the result of an equal division of property would give 
about sevenpence * a day to every citizen shareholder. 

Thus the want of abuses to attack or propose reme- 
dies for is not one of the misfortunes of a French 
journalist, and newspapers flourish accordingly. 

On the other hand, the great, unstamped press, which 
in England does so much for the education and civilis- 
ation of the people, is entirely unknown in France, 
owing to the police restrictions thrown round every- 
thing connected with print and paper in that republic 
of contradictions. The place of these amusing and in- 
structive periodicals is feebly supplied by the feuilleton 
of the daily papers (weeklies are rare—they suit not the 
feverish progress of events in a revolutionary state.) 
In these are published tales, literary and dramatic criti- 
cism, and articles of various kinds, by the belletristic 
writers of France. But as the novels of Alexander 
Dumas absorb the greater portion of the feuilletons of 
the best circulated journals, they offer small field either 
for literary aspiration or for popular instruction. How- 
ever, all classes in France are at present so busy seek- 
ing what they call a solution in politics, that they 
do not perhaps feel very keenly the want of lighter 
nutriment for their minds on one hand, or more 
enduring literature on the other. 

The writers of French journals are simply all the 
men of note and talent in France, who rarely fail to 
defend with their pens in a newspaper the principles 
they have advocated with their lips in the House of 
Assembly. Even the very subs and penny-a-liners, as 
we should call them in England, are mostly ambitious 
though penniless young adventurers, whose future it is 
not often easy to prophesy. Their boldness of inven- 
tion, when a corner is to be filled up at all hazards by 
an extempore ‘canard,’ or ‘duck,’ as it is termed, is 
truly admirable. We were much amused by reading 
in a French evening paper the other day how, owing to 
some egg-shells being thrown down in the street, an 
unfortunate cab-horse fell down, and his feet sliding out 
in opposite directions, broke all four legs on the spot. 
*The knacker,’ continues the duck-maker, ‘was hu- 
manely sent for, to put the poor animal out of its 


* Proudhon calculates seventy-five centinggs—a fraction beyond 
sevenpence per head per diem, 


agony.’ Whereupon follows a profound moral reflec- 
tion on the wickedness of throwing egg-shells into the 
street, which to more confiding readers" must have 
proved highly edifying and commendable. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 

Tree or four years ago, an association sprang up with 
the purpose of fostering a spirit of peace and a hatred 
of war in all its forms. Grave doubts have been enter- 
tained as to the utility of such an association. It is 
alleged that all persons would naturally prefer peace to 
war, but that circumstances may compel an appeal to 
arms; and that so long as bad passions have sway, it is 
desirable to be prepared for the worst—that, indeed, a 
well-organised force, by acting as a terror, is the best 
preservative of general tranquillity. The question, 
therefore, may be said to admit of some degree of 
controversy. Truth is to a certain extent on both 
sides. 

However the matter may be argued, it will be univer- 
sally allowed that war is a bad thing, and has produced 
most lamentable consequences as regards even the 
present generation. The difficulty is to know how to 
render its recurrence impossible. It is evident that the 
vast majority of mankind are in a state of shocking 
barbarism, and that it is only here and there that really 
civilised and orderly dispositions prevail. Roll out the 
map of the world, and let any man lay his finger on 
the country where the people are so thoroughly imbued 
with correct feelings as to render armed force amongst 
them undesirable. We hear much of the spread of 
social improvements. Thankful we are for all recog- 
nisable signs of advancement; but all that has been 
done is but a light let in upon darkness, and only shews 
what is still left to be effected in the way of general 
illumination, Little more than three years ago, a 
disorderly mob had possession of Glasgow, and the 
progress of a general sack was stayed only by military 
force. As long as large cities are exposed to contin- 
gencies of this kind—in short, until the very humblest 
orders of the community know how to regulate their 
feelings—it is hopeless to expect an utter annihilation 
of that desperate and ultimate resource— warlike 
enginery. Then as to foreign countries. Look no 
further than France: it is a universal encampment 
—a nation armed to the teeth in dread of social out- 
break, and possessing a fatal proneness to pick quarrels 
with peaceably-disposed neighbours. 

It would, we think, be the height of folly for the 
advocates of principles to ignore thie existence 
everywhere of a reasonable apology for maintaining a 
certain apparatus of defence against violence. The 
world is not to be trusted. That is the terrible misfor- 
tune. But this very want of confidence is the best of 
all arguments for the spread of such principles as tend 
to obviate a recourse to the sword. t all peoples be 
educated up to the point at which war inspires senti- 
ments of horror and detestation, and the thing is done, 

The mission of the Peace Society, as we suppose, is 
to promote this species of culture ; and so far its aim 
cannot but meet with approval. A very important end 
will be gained in merely bringing contiguous nations to 
a knowledge of each other. Mutual suspicions and 
misapprehensions have led in past times to proclama- 
tions of war; and diplomacy, with all its cost and pre- 
tensions, it is grievous to say, has seldom been of any 
avail in these serious conjunctures. How different, in 
all probability, would have been the result in the case 
of the first American and French revolutionary war 
had the two disputing parties — the people, not diplo- 
matists— been brought face to face to state their diffe- 
rences in an honest spirit of adjustment! It is to be 
hoped that on any future occasion for national dispute, 
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the people on each side will distinctly avow the wish 
for an amicable settlement. And yet, notwithstanding 
this expectation, are not the peace-loving English at 
present carrying on a war against the Caffres without 
compunction, probably without knowing the merits of 
the case?—certainly, so far as appearances are con- 
cerned, without the wish to learn anything at all 
about it! 

It is clear that anything short of a very 
enlightenment and pervading spirit of Ree A will 
inevitably fail to avert the recurrence of war, whether 
on a small or large scale. Material progress, advance- 
ment in the industrial arts, are obviously inadequate 
towards the suppression of barbaric contests. At the 
late Peace Congress in London, presided over by Sir 
David Brewster, it was well observed by M. Coquerel, 
that moral and religious convictions are indispensable 
in promoting national aversion for war. ‘It is quite 
true,’ he remarked, ‘ that railways, electricity, inter- 
national exhibitions of universal industry, draw people 
together, strengthen the bonds of their intimacy, and 
tend to render peace permanent; but the people must 
know this and feel it too, and you are here to tell them 
so. You are here at this moment, the conscience of 
humanity; and it is in virtue of this title that you are 
arresting its attention to a great change which is now 
taking place in its very heart and centre, but which 
ought not to, and cannot be realised, unless it have the 
knowledge of it. You are revealing what is passing in 
its own bosom, and are hastening progress by the mani- 
festation of it. ‘This is the end of this Congress. You 
are right, then, not to attribute the destinies of your 
cause to the material developments of industry. You 
are right in requiring of all those who have assumed 
the office of instructing human nature—of all those 
who listen to it; of ministers of religion, teachers, and 
journalists, that they should boldly take this grand 
work in hand. Teachers can do much. They have 
in this respect an important change to operate in the 
ideas of humanity, because up to the present time 
the youthful generation have been instructed according 
to a system of education and of history absolutely 
false, and in which war has been made to appear, and 
has been regarded not only as one of the greatest and 
noblest things in this world, but as the chief of all that 
is greatest and noblest. It is war which, according to 
this system, has monopolised all the men of history, 
and which in history itself holds the first place. It 
would appear as though past ages had nothing more 
instructive to impart to us than an interminable list 
of sieges and battles. We have all of us read Roman 
history, to wit. Well, in studying it through the 
medium of those admirable writers who have trans- 
mitted it to our days, we have all of us perhaps been 
led away by the charms of their style, and the spirited- 
ness of their narrative, and ranged ourselves with 
them on the side of oppression, of perfidious policy, 
of insatiable ambition, and of ferocious and frenetic 
pride, against weakness and good right. And in fact 
the history of Rome is but an endless poem, a long 
romance, of which war is the subject, and in which all 
is exaggeration and forgery. I behold continually 
passing before my wearied eyes the triumphal car of 
the victor; I hear the loud and prolonged acclamations, 
and the boisterous shouts of inebriate admiration and 
joy which greet him on his passage; but I never hear 
the frantic sobs of orphans and the maledictions of 
mothers. Yet in this false order of ideas is youth 
brought up. When war is spoken of to children it is 
exhibited to them not in its reality, but under brilliant 
and deceptive appearances. The troops are shewn to 
them arrayed in order, as they set out on the march 
for the battle-field, to the sound of the trumpet, clothed 
in uniforms of gaudy colours, bedizened with trappings, 
shining with tinsel and spangles, their feathers and 
plumes waving, their banners floating in the breeze, 


and yielding to every puff; their murderous arms 
glittering in the sunshine, and that—that is quent to 
their infant minds, and pointed out as war! Ah! why 
not rather shew us—why not shew your children that 
same army on its return? Or rather explain to them 
why out of all those thousands of men so few come 
back. Why not tell them where the rest are? Then 
they would see plumes and feathers broken—but never 
mind that: standards torn and ripped, helmets and 
cuirasses beaten in, and swords snapped in twain— 
never mind even that: but what would matter, they 
would see and understand what had become of those 
manly hearts which were so recently throbbing beneath 
those cuirasses—of those noble fronts on which God 
had impressed the stamp of his own image, and which 
so lately beamed with a scintillation of his own immor- 
tality and intelligence. To this very day, when glory 
has been spoken of either to men or to children, mili- 
tary glory has been vaunted at the expense of glory of 
every other kind. Military glory has been accepted as 
something grand and noble: but what if it presented 
itself to our view as the accomplice of Macbeth—its 
hands dripping with blood! ‘Then errors must be 
dissipated, and henceforth only that kind of glory 
must be accepted as belonging to the first class which 
shall be guiltless of human blood. Teachers must 
instruct children to know that there are other kinds of 
glory far more brilliant than that which hovers over 
camps and over gory battle-fields.’ 

In concluding his eloquent address, M. Coquerel 
took occasion to rebuke the tendency to be jocular at 
the expense of the movement in which he and others 
were engaged. Why there should be any sarcasm 
expended on the principles professed by the society we 
are at a loss to understand. So far from feeling any 
desire to hold up this respectable association to ridi- 
cule, we would pass over any eccentricities in its 
operations as things too inconsiderable for notice, and 
candidly anticipate that it may prove of vast use in 
spreading and confirming those habits of thought 
which lead to the conservation of national tranquillity. 


PHILG. 


Ir was a cheerful morning early in January last that 
we started—that is, five or six ladies and gentlemen— 
to visit the island of Phile, which had grown every 
day more attractive to our imagination. A short ride 
among ruins and over rocks brought us into = great 
cemetery of the ancient city of Essooin; and after 
passing this, and leaving the way to Mahatta on our 
right, we began to enter a series of rugged defiles, 
which we made merry with pleasant talk and laughter. 
Not more than an hour after starting, we got among 
trees and houses, at a place called Birbé; and a little 
beyond came down to a busy landing-place, where 
boats were crowding, men shouting, women screaming, 
donkeys braying, and camels grunting as they received 
their load. ‘The Nile, glittering in the sun, lapsed, aa, 
it were, in sheets of light from amidst precipitous rocks 
on the left, and disappeared amidst low, stony islands 
on the right. We might have heard the roar of the 
neighbouring cataracts, but the buzz of life near at 
hand was too violent. A short altercation introduced 
us to a ferry-boat ; and having sent back our donkeys, 
we started for the yet invisible Phile. 

A puff of wind dropping opportunely into the sail, 
carried us across a narrow rock-bound pass, up which 
we were to creep on the other side against the mighty 
current. It then fell away, leaving us whirling in a 
little creek, and exerting ourselves, not very suc- 
cessfully, to prevent our dashing against the huge 
boulders that obstruct the stream. Doles and a rope 
were soon got into play ; and, after slipping back once 


or twice, we at le to make steady progress, 
though slow. I have beheld scenes on a far 
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grander scale, but never any more wild and in 

To give an idea of it in a few words, I will say that we 
seemed to be in the reach of a river surrounded and 
narrowed almost to a torrent by the accumulated ruins 
of Druidical temples. The island of Biggeh on one 
hand, and the main on the other, seemed entirely com- 
posed of a collection of huge boulders, among which, 
here and there, a few shrubs with twinkling green 
leaves were to be seen. Many isolated rocks obstructed 
the course of the stream, and we had sometimes to be 
dragged by main force between them—the gunwales 
grating on either side. It was an exciting little journey ; 
and I confess that our feelings were worked up to a 
very high pitch when we saw another boat backing 
down on the opposite bank, in spite of the efforts of 
the men, who held on by ropes, and then breaking 
loose, go spinning away, we thought, in the direction 
of the cataracts: not that we anticipated any fatal 
accident; but the fact was, that the boat contained 
our baggage, our servants, and, above all, our pro- 
visions. We could afford no assistance, but crawled 
on, gloomily anticipating a late dinner. 

The grandeur of the forms that meet the eye during 
this traject is such, that when the really majestic ruins 
of the Temple of Phile, with their lofty plain walls and 
long harmonious lines, first begin to peep between the 
opening rocks, you cannot repress a feeling of disap- 
pointment. Most of the other monuments of Egypt 
break upon the view as you emerge from amidst 
miserable hovels, or gradually dawn at the extremity 
of vast levels; but the mysterious Phile springs at 
once into sight, as it were, from the midst of jagged 
precipices and columnar hills, and seems all too smooth 
and elegant for such a setting. We might not be sur- 
prised at finding a nymph reclining her dainty form 
upon the crushed flowers of a meadow, or the elastic 
turf of a green hill; but on the shattered lip of a 
crater or a stony table-land, we should expect to descry 
the uncouth limbs of satyrs or fauns, or Cyclopean 
anchorites. Vast pillars quarried out of the living 
rock, mountainous propylea gloomy with age, horrid 
colossi, and cavernous colonnades, such as astound the 
eye in more tranquil neighbourhoods, would here have 
been in keeping ; but not that white and elegant pile 
which appears, as the wilderness of granite is cloven 
by the shining stream, to totter in the sunshine over 
these verdant and waving groves. 

Phile lies between the southern extremity of Biggeh 
and the eastern bank. As we turned towards it, 
beneath some lofty boulders covered with hieroglyphics, 
the prospect widened, and villages, strips of cultiva- 
tion, and groves appeared. But these were soon again 
hidden by the island itself, under the steep bank of 
which we were carried by another friendly puff. 
Though pretty well used to antiquity-hunting, we were 
scarcely prepared for the profusion of objects that here 
burst upon us, soliciting our notice : vast temples, dimi- 
nutive chapels, altars, shrines, obelisks, colonnades, all 
fanned by a rebellious vegetation— we ran over all, 
and came back confused and perplexed, like a rustic 
who has turned up the concealed entrance of a cave of 
untold treasure with his plough, and stands not know- 
ing what to take—the diamonds or the coins, the vases 
or the robes of price—until the guardian demon comes 
swooping down like a black cloud, and reduces him to 
a heap of cinders, or changes him into an ape. Our 
reverics were interrupted by a genteel imp named 
Haroon, who, instead of exercising any diabolical arts of 
magic, announced that the provision-boat had arrived, 
and that dinner was laid in the tent. I know not why 
poking about among ruins invariably creates a vora- 
cious appetite— perhaps it is that thoughts of the 
instability of human things weary the body as well as 
the mind; at anyrate, every one declared that the 
felt a ‘sinking; and off we went to collect poe | 
and courage for more minute investigation. 


I do not intend attempting to give a topographical 
description of the island of Phile, nor to restore in 
imagination what time has overthrown. The learned 
might dispute my conclusions, or smile contemptuously 
at my arrogance. A few words will convey an idea of 
the chief features of interest. At the southern ex- 
tremity, where the Nile is seen winding into the Nubian 
ravine—at length free from obstructions and in all its 
placid majesty—was evidently of old the chief approach 
of the island, overlooked by an immense naked rock. 
Two colonnades, of different styles of architecture, lead 
obliquely to a gate, flanked by the usual pyramidal 
towers ; this admits you into a court, with chapels on 
either hand, and terminated by another gate and two 
other towers. Beyond is a smaller court, partly covered 
in by a magsive roof, supported by gigantic columns; 
and then succeed in some confusion dark passages and 
darker rooms, devoted no doubt to the more mysterious 
ceremonies of the yet unexplained religion of the 
ancient Egyptians. 

Such is the principal building or body of buildings ; 
but there is an elegant temple standing separate to the 
east, and an immense number of smaller piles, gatc- 
ways, and ruined walls, that seem not to form part of 
a connected plan. ‘The whole island was formerly 
surrounded, or rather its sides were faced, by walls of 
hewn stone, large portions of which still remain. ‘Then 
there is a profusion of little staircases, leading some 
down to the water’s edge, some up to little terraces, 
some to the top of the propylea, with corridors opening 
into all sorts of little rooms; so that the mind abso- 
lutely gets fatigued by the strange reveries and specu- 
lations that continually press into it. Nor must we 
forget the endless succession of sculptures—the figures 
of gods, some beautiful, but the greater part hideous— 
the symbols, the inscriptions, the mouths and dancing 
eyes, the serpents, scarabei, and other reptiles, the foul- 
looking vultures, the hawks, the dogs, the odd, arbi- 
trary signs—all huddled together to form an inexpli- 
cable meaning. Surely it is unnecessary to say more 
to explain why we passed hour after hour in a state of 
uneasy wonder. 

We had heard of a curious succession of passages in 
the eastern wall of the temple, and went of course to ex- 
plore them. We leaped down a kind of well, and found, 
first, a room to the left without ornament or sculpture. 
Leaving this, we followed the passage to the end, and 
reached a square hole overhead. So we got up with 
some difficulty, and retraced our steps in the same 
direction until we saw another hole at the opposite end, 
which led to a similar passage; and so on for several 
storeys as it were. I was at first inclined to think that 
the builders had employed this artifice to give the wall 
an appearance of immense solidity without wasting 
stone ; but a succession of narrow horizontal air-holes, 
artfully concealed on the outside, seemed to suggest a 
purpose of utility. We thrust out twigs from those in 
the upper passage, and found that they were rot much 
more than half-way up the wall. It is probable, there- 
fore, although no other opening has yet been discovered, 
that this was a secret way to some of the chambers 
now buried in rubbish at the north-east corner of the 
temple. 

On returning downwards, just as we were going to 
drop into the lower passage, we observed that at one 
side of the square hole there was a large stone hedged 
into what appeared to be an aperture or entrance of a 
chamber. It struck us that this might have escaped 
the observation of preceding visitors anxious to proceed 
higher and higher, and now ascertained, by thrusting 
in long sticks, that there was really a dark chamber 
beyond. My companion F——- became enthusiastic, 
and vowed he would not stir from the spot until he had 
removed the huge obstacle that lay in the way of our 
further investigations. He easily communicated his 
excitement to me; and, by suggesting that there might 
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be a large treasure in the hitherto unexplored room 
beyond, to the two men who accompanied us. One of 
them went quietly to fetch tools, and we were soon at 
work with lever and chisel. At first it seemed almost 
a hopeless undertaking. The stone was about three 
feet square ; but we soon discovered that it was merely 
supported by a small projection on one side, and that it 
hung over the passage below more than half its width. 
I cannot convey an idea of the excitement of that hour 
of hot dusty work, nor of the energy of my friend, who 
at length pushed aside the Arabs, and with bleeding 
hands and hard-strained muscle, dislodged the enor- 
mous block, which went thundering down, leaving, as 
it were, a black chasm open to view. 

We paused a moment to draw a long breath, talked 
sagely about mephitic vapour, antl then, candle in hand, 
proceeded with panting hearts to explore the newly- 
opened recess, which we expected to turn out to be 
at least the tomb of Osiris. I went first, cautiously 
creeping on my hands and knees, when—oh shame! oh 
confusion !—I found myself suddenly in one of the side- 
rooms of the sanctuary, and caught through the open 
doorway the retiring form of a young lady, who had 
wickedly overheard our enthusiastic conversation, and 
was hastening to communicate our important discovery 
to the rest of the party! After a hearty laugh, we 
consoled ourselves by reflecting that we had increased 
the facility of access to the passage. Our Arabs, how- 
ever, looked ruefully about, and asked : ‘ Where was the 
treasure?’ and it was with some difficulty that, at a 
future period, we could persuade them to join in more 
successful excavations. 

It had been resolved to pass the night on the roof of 
the temple; so we gaily enjoyed our tea and toast, and the 
more Eastern pipe, at the entrance of what is sometimes 
called the tomb of Osiris ; and having played a game of 
What is my thought like? retired—no, not to bed, nor 
yet to rest, but to lie down under the equivocal protection 
of a tent-cloth stretched over an open landing-place at 
the top of the principal staircase. We had been broiled 
by day, but were nearly frozen at night. The wind, 
that blew loud and strong without, came swooping in 
every now and then through crack and cranny, as if he 
had a mighty objection to our presence in such romantic 
quarters. We laughed at him, however; and wrapping 
ourselves in cloaks and Bedouin blankets, made up for 
the want of sleep by merry conversation. I am afraid 
our laughter disturbed the ladies, who were more snugly 
housed not far off; but all things have their end: our 
bones became accustomed to the hardness of the 
ground ; the wind sank, or was no longer heeded, and 
at length we were all dreaming of Isis and Osiris, or 
perchance of home. 

Not very much refreshed, I started up next morning 
to see the sun rise from the top of one of the great 
propylons. I found the stones wet with dew, the sky 
all alight, but the valley still wrapped in shadow. The 
island of Biggeh, with its vast rocks, concealed the 
western bank of the Nile; but the eastern, in a great 
curve, half surrounded me. ‘The waters were gray and 
tranquil, and a few pale sails were stealing across them 
here and there. All was painfully silent, except that 
afar off, down the rocky ravine by which we had come, 
could be heard distinctly the solemn roar of the cata- 
racts. I was listening intently when a golden beam 
struck the propylon on which I stood, and presently 
temple, and tower, and grove, were warmed, as it were, 
into life, and the river seemed to spread out more tran- 
quilly to drink in the coming day. It was a glorious 
thing to behold all the marvellous elements of the scene, 
at first dim, like shadows settling down into substan- 
tiality ; and to mark how—though no buzz of stirring 
life fell on the ear—the voice of the cataracts seemed 
to recede like the murmur of a retreating army, and at 
last utterly died away. 

Again we roamed through the ruins, finding new 


objects of interest at every step; but I will not weary 
you with enumerating them, because perhaps the very 
things which created most speculation among us—as, 
for example, a Greek inscription, afterwards found to 
be known by everybody, and fifty times translated— 
would be thought least of by an inquisitive reader. In 
the course of the morning we determined to ride to an 
old ruined mosque, the minaret of which was visible 
from afar on the western bank, and which marks the 
official as well as the traditional boundary between 
Nubia and Egypt. We crossed in a little ferry-boat to 
the rendezvous we had given our donkeys, and started 
off along a pleasant path that took us between fields 
and meadows, and through groves and villages nestling 
at the base of the Arabian chain of hills. All the 
houses in those parts are neater outside, and seem more 
spacious within than the Arab hovels. Over the door 
of one of them we noticed an English dinner-plate, with 
the Chinese-bridge-and-pagoda pattern, built in as an 
ornament. The people, so far as we saw anything 
of them, were quiet and simple. Some of the women 
held out their children, that we might give some paras, 
others sent them scampering after us; but it was 
not very annoying to be wished a pleasant journey on 
consideration of a farthing. 

There is a little hamlet at the foot of the short 
rugged slope leading up to the ruined mosque. We 
dismounted, and soon reached the object of our pil- 
grimage, and were assisted by a self-appointed guide to 
climb up the tottering and long-since desecrated mina- 
ret. From the summit a fine view is obtained of the 
two islands Biggeh and Phile, that divide the Nile into 
three branches, each of which might almost be a great 
river. They now, however, seemed to the eye to be 
creeks ; and the broad-spreading water before us might 
easily have been mistaken for a mountain lake. This 
indeed is the character of Nile scenery almost every- 
where. We returned slowly beneath a burning sun, 
and recrossing to the island, which even in this short 
time had begun to be looked upon as a home, passed 
the remainder of our day reclining on the roof of the 
temple in a patch of eternal shade, and indulging in 
rambling talk of the Pharaohs and the Ptolemies, the 
origin of civilisation and the formation of creeds and 
religions. 

Towards evening we started with the resolve, since 
realised, of once more visiting this romantic spot. Our 
return-route was partly different from that which we 
had taken in coming. We crossed to the main imme- 
diately opposite the island, and at once struck into the 
desert. Soon all traces of vegetation disappeared, and 
we were in the midst of arid defiles. Even here, how- 
ever, the mementoes of past eivilisation greeted our eyes. 
A wall of crude brick, in many places double, but in a 
very ruinous condition, skirted the road. Whether it 
be the continuation of the Old Man’s Dike—fragments 
of which are to be observed here and there along the 
whole western bank of the Nile, principally at the 
entrances of ruins—I do not know ; but the probabilit 
is that this was the case, and that the object of its 
construction something resembled that of the Chinese 
Wall. These vain attempts to fortify whole countries 
seem to have been common in ancient times, especially 
towards the decline of empires. 

A watch-tower perched on the summit of a huge 
solitary rock was pointed out to us. I remembered it 
to have been mentioned by Pococke, since whose time, 
however—very recently indeed—it has become the 
scene of a tradition. A gigantic black, it is said, took 
up his quarters there, and used to descend about night- 
fall and lie in wait for travellers whose business might 
lead them along this solitary road. Two or even three 
seldom frightened him, and the murders and robberies 


he committed were numerous. At ledgth, however, 
these facts reached the ears of the government, and a 
party of soldiers were sent to bring him in dead or 
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alive. He retreated to his eyry, and defended himself 
with desperation, hurling down huge stones on the 
assailants. ‘They wished at first to avoid killing him, 
that he might be made an example of at Essoudn, but 
were at length driven to use their muskets; and the 
black brigand, covered with wounds, was obliged to 
retreat within his tower. For some time none ventured 
to follow him; but two of the stoutest hearts were 
prevailed upon to make the attempt. As they ap- 

shed the door a savage roar startled them. They 

only time to fall back ere the giant appeared, 
blinded with blood flowing from a wound in his fore- 
head. He had heard their footsteps, and knew that all 
was over ; so, after vainly endeavouring to grasp at one 
of them, he leaped down the precipice to the road, and 
was killed by the fall. 

Such was the story which was told to us in a low 
trembling voice as we wended our way along the 
darkening defile. Our donkey-boys seemed afraid lest 
a successor of this formidable robber might be lurk- 
ing about to overhear them. But we saw not a living 
being, until having passed the cemetery, and the ruins, 
and the grove, we reached the bustling beach near 
which our boat was moored. Here all was yet alive. 
A dozen travellers’ dahabichs were lighted up for the 
evening: some had lanterns swinging from their yards. 
Two enormous sails were coming slowly up in the 
moonlight. We knew that some friends were arriving, 
and felt called upon to fire a salute; but I am sorry 
to be obliged to record that the roar of eight guns 
was entirely drowned by the screaming of an Arab 
maid-servant on board the new-coming boat, and that 
it reached its mooring-ground perfectly unconscious of 
our politeness. 


THE PERVERSE WIDOW. 


Tr is pleasant now and then for the lover of books to 
let the headlong flow of our present literature pass on 
unheeded, and fix his thoughts and his eyes upon some 
first love of his taste. It is like bringing back the 
freshness of youth, and, as it were, gilding the evening 
twilight with a beam of the early sun, so as to give 
sadness as well as glory to the picture. The old book 
—the book we treasured in youth—is no doubt some- 
what the worse for wear in its externals, and so for that 
matter is the young girl we loved in the same years. 
But oy ae are both unchanged in the inner part, for our 

defies alike dust and wrinkles, dogs’ ears and 
sevefi children. 

But a transformation sometimes occurs with books 
from which women, unhappily, are debarred: the book 
becomes young again, even in the material part, and is 
more radiant than ever. Here, for instance, is one of 
the most elegant old-new volumes in the world, adorned 
with all the luxury of modern art, and on opening it 
we discover that it is the history of our ancient friend 
Sir Roger de Coverley.* And it opens, too, at a part 
which sets all our sympathies flowing, and calls up 

y and smiles at the same moment--Six Rocer iN 

zw. O that perverse widow, with the coldest 
heart and the finest hand in the world! she who, in 
spite of his state as sheriff, his handsome dress, gallant 
air, and the feather in his cap, slew the good knight in 
open court with one beam of her bewitching eye. She 
was a reading lady, too, this widow, a desperate scholar, 
and a terror to country gentlemen. She was of opinion, 
however, that Sir Koger was the tamest and most 
humane of all the brutes in the country; and on this 
flattering encouragement he determined to advance. 
But it would not do. She received him with a discourse 
which the best philosopher in Europe could not have 
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and then she put her hand to her bosom— 
the finest hand in the world—and adjusted her tucker. 
*O the excellent creature! she is as inimitable to 
all women as she is inaccessible to all men!’ 

Mr Wills, we need hardly say, does not let the widow 
pass without mention in his highly interesting ‘ notes 
and illustrations.’ ‘The notion,’ says he, ‘ that the 
perverse widow had a living, charming, provoking 
original, has been more prevalent and better sup- 
ported than that respecting any of the rest of the 
Coverley characters. Although a mere outline — 
hinted rather than delineated amidst the picturesque 
group of last century figures—she is so suggestively 
shadowed forth that the reader himself insensibly vivi- 
fies the outline, feels her ascendancy, and doubles his 
pity for her kind-hearted victim. “ ‘Phe dignity of her 
aspect, the composure of her motion,” and the polish of 
her repartee— heightened by the foil of her spiteful 
confidant — make us participate in Sir Roger’s awe ; 
and while we sympathise with his ardent admiration, 
we tremble for the hapless presumption that aspires to 
“the finest hand of any woman in the world.” Her 
subtlety was unbounded. No coquette commands suc- 
cess who, besides varied resources, cannot ply her art 
with the chastest dexterity; and the widow’s omnipo- 
tence was attained less by her personal charms and 
mental graces, than by the delicacy of her lures and 
the nice discrimination with which they were spread.’ 

Who was this widow? That she had a real existence 
cannot be doubted. Both Addison and Steele, it 
seems, suffered from sharp, polished, perverse widows ; 
but Mr Wills—innocent of the pun—inclines like other 
commentators to the Steele widow. ‘The informa- 
tion on which this belief is grounded is derived from 
Chalmers through Archdeacon Nares, to whom it was 
communicated by the Rev. Duke Yonge of Plympton, 
in Devonshire. “ My attention,” says the reverend 
gentleman, “ was first drawn to this subject by a very 
vague tradition in the family of Sir Thomas Crawley 
Boevey of Flaxley Abbey, in Gloucestershire, that Mrs 
Catherine Boevey, widow of William Boevey, Esq., 
and who died January 21, 1726, was the original from 
whence the picture of the perverse widow in the ‘ Spec- 
tator’ was drawn. She was left a widow at the early 
age of twenty-two, and by her portrait (now at Flaxley 
Abbey, and drawn at a more advanced period of her 
life) appears to have been a woman of a handsome, 
dignified figure, as she is described to have been in the 
113th number of the ‘Spectator.’ She was a personage 
well known and much distinguished in her day, and is 
described very respectably in the New Atalantis under 
the name of Portia.”’ Steele, the author of the papers 
in the ‘ Spectator’ which describe the widow, was an 
admirer of this Mrs Boevey, and inscribed a volume 
to her in a dedication which tallies with the portrait 
of the perverse widow. ‘ Sir Roger tells his friend that 
she is a reading lady, and that her discourse was as 
learned as the best philosopher could possibly make. 
She reads upon the nature of oa and understands 
everything. In the dedication Steele says: “ Instead of 
assemblies and conversations, books and solitude have 
been your choice ; you have charms of your own sex, 
and knowledge not inferior to the most learned of 
ours.” In No. 118, “ her superior merit is such,” says 
Sir Roger, “ that I cannot approach her without awe ; 
my heart is checked by too much esteem.” Dedica- 
tion.—* Your person and fortune equally raise the 
admiration and awe of our whole sex.”’ ‘They had both 
female confidants, or, as we should now call them, 
companions; but Mrs Boevey had no lawsuit. There 
is a discrepance, tuo, in chronology; but this, Mr 
Wills tells us, ‘ weighs not a feather in the scale of 
evidence; no true artist copies every trait of his subject, 
and the verisimilitude is not diminished because the 
Gloucestershire enslaver was younger and not so liti- 
gious as the Worcestershire enchantress. Mrs Boevey 
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died January 21, 1726-7, in her fifty-seventh year, and 
was buried in the family vault at Flaxley, with an 
inscription on the walls of the chapel to her memory. 
There is also a monument to her in Westminster Abbey, 
erected by her executrix.’ 

Notwithstanding the testimony of this monument, 
we are of the editor’s opinion—that ‘Sir Roger’s widow 
will never die!’ 


FOREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL-PACKET SERVICE. 

(For the following interesting information, the public are in- 

debted to the ‘ Hampshire Advertiser.’ We reproduce it here, that 
it may have a more enduring place than the columns of a news- 
paper.] 
ConsIDERABLY less than twenty years ago the foreign and 
colonial mails were all conveyed by sailing packets. At 
that period there was only a mail communication with 
France four times a week, and with America once a 
month. The mail passage to and from the latter country 
was reckoned by weeks. With the East Indies there was 
no mail communication whatever. Falmouth was the 
principal packet-station in the country, and not a single 
foreign mail was landed at or embarked from Southamp- 
ton or Liverpool, The foreign or colonial mails—made 
up in London on a Wednesday—were despatched from 
Falmouth on the following Saturday, three days after- 
wards, provided the wind and weather permitted it. 

At the present time all foreign and colonial mails are 
conveyed in steam - vessels ; the postal communication 
with France is twelve times a week, and with America 
eight times a month: the mail passage to and from the 
latter country is reckoned by days. There is a mail- 
packet communication with the Indies twice a 
month. Falmouth has ceased to be a packet-station, 
and Southampton and Liverpool are the chief packet- 
stations in the country. Foreign or colonial mails, sent 
from Southampton, are at sea in four hours after they 
are made up in the General Post-Office; and those sent 
from Liverpool are at sea in twelve hours afterwards, 

Formerly the whole of the sea-borne mail-service was 
performed by government, now it is performed almost 
solely by private steam-packet companies. There are 
twelve of those companies who have contracts with the 
government for the conveyance of mails, The number 
of steamers employed in conveying sea-borne letters is 
nearly 100—the horse-power of which is about 30,000, 
and the tonnage 80,000. The value of these steamers is 
not less than L.3,000,000 sterling. The aggregate sum 
which the mail-packet companies receive annually from 

overnment for conveying mails is about L.730,000. 
he number of miles which their packets traverse in the 
course of a year is about 2,000,000—nearly nine times 
the distance of the earth from the moon, and about 
eighty times greater than the circumference of the globe. 

The mail-packet stations at the present time are 
Southampton, London, Liverpool, Holyhead, Plymouth, 
Aberdeen, and Lerwick; of these stations Southampton 
is the most important. Three large English steam- 
packet companies have made it their station, who own 
40 out of the 100 steamers employed in the mail-ser- 
vice, and the horse-power of which is 14,000, and the 
tonnage about 40,000, Out of the L.730,000 paid by 
government for mail-service, the Southampton companies 
receive above L.477,000, or nearly two-thirds, 

England is celebrated for the extent and perfection of 
her mail-packet service; in fact, it may be said that she 
carries the sea-borne correspondence of the whole world. 
From east to west—between China and Chili, passin 
through the four quarters of the globe; and from n 
to south—between Hamburg and the Cape of Good Hope 
—her great mail-packet lines extend; and from them an 
immense number of - lines shoot out, many of 
which are thousands of miles in oy England conveys 
the over-sea correspondence of nearly every country with 
the continent of Europe, the Peninsula, the coasts and 
islands of the Mediterranean, India, China, Cape of Good 


Hope, West Indies, Mexico, United States, British Ame- 
rica, Peru, Chili, Brazil, Buenos Ayres, the Spanish Main, 
and Central America, No other nation is cem to 
England in this respect. America has only a few mail- 
packets running between New Y ork and England, Bremen, 

avre, and Chagres; and between Panama and Cali- 
fornia: France and Austria convey over-sea mails only 
between Marseilles and Trieste, and some few ports in 
the Mediterranean: Holland and Spain do not convey 
their own correspondence with their rich posses- 
sions; for the Java and Philippine mails are conveyed by 
the English steamers between Gibraltar and Singapore, 
or Hong Kong: in like manner France, Denmark, Spain, 
and Holland send their mails for their western colonies 
and possessions by the Royal West India mail-packets, 
The French government attempted a few years ago to 
establish a transatlantic steam -packet communication, 
but it turned out a disastrous and irretrievable failure. 
The only nation that is likely to succeed in establishin 
ocean mail-packet lines is America; from which it woul 
appear that the Anglo-Saxon race—who are probably 
destined ultimately to — the principal portions of 
the globe—are alone capable of keeping a footing, as it 
were, on the great ocean pathways. 

The history of the British mail-contract packet-service 
is interesting, for the rapidity with which that service 
has attained its present vast extent is astonishing. 
About fourteen years ago, the Peninsular Steam-Navi- 
gation Company contracted with the government for the 
conveyance of the Spanish and Portuguese mails. Soon 
after this, the problem of traversing the Atlantic by 
steam was effectually solved by the successful voy of 
the Great Western steamer, and the British and North 
American Steam-Packet Company was then formed, to 
convey the United States and’ British-American mails, 
In the meantime, the Peninsular Company had extended 
their mail-packet operations to the Mediterranean ; and 
Lieutenant Waghorn having proved the practicability of 
sending the Indian mail by way of Egypt, that company 
(then become the Peninsular and Oriental Steam-Navi- 

tion Company) placed mail-packets on the Red Sea and 

ndian Ocean, and undertook the conveyance of that 
mail by the overland route. About nine years ago, the 
Royal West India Mail Steam - Packet Company was 
formed, and obtained a government contract for the 
conveyance of mails between this country and the West 
Indies, the Gulf of Mexico, and the Spanish Main ; and 
when the China war ended, the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company undertook the carrying the China mails by way 
of Egypt and Ceylon. In consequence of the West 
Indian steamers touching at Chagres, arrangements were 
made for carrying mails across the Isthmus of Panama ; 
and the Pacific Steam-~- Navigation Company was 
established, to convey the south-western American 
mails between Panama and Valparaiso. At the present 
time, three steam - packet companies—the Peninsular 
and Oriental, the Royal West ludia, and the Pacifie— 
form an almost unbroken mail - packet line from Val- 
paraiso to Hong Kong—19,000 miles in length, or above 
three-fourths of the circumference of the earth. 

By means of the present arrangements, by which 
the West Indian steamers arrive at wey fi 
the Isthmus on the 19th of the month, and the depar- 
ture of the Alexandrian steamer, with the India and 
China mail, from Southampton, on the 20th of the 
month, a person may now stand on the Andes and gaze 
westward on the Pacific ; he may embark almost imme- 
diately afterwards on board a West India steamer at 
Chagres, and be conveyed to the four quarters of the 
world, and on the eightieth day after he left Chagres he 
may arrive off the coast of China and be looking 
eastward on the great and tranquil ocean. For the 
sum of L.200 sterling a man can make a tour of 
almost the habitable globe in the space of eleven weeks, 
Leaving Chagres and Carthagena, in America, he touches 
at Southampton, Gibraltar, and Malta, in Eu 3 
Alexandria, Suez, and Aden, in Africa; and Ceylon, 


nang, Singapore, and H Kong, in Asia. Passing 
oven, an eppecite almost the tench of 
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great Columbus when he discovered the New World, he 
sails between the Pillars of Hercules, the boundary to the 
navigation of the ancient world ; sees Egypt, renowned 
for its antiquity and wonders ; traverses the Red Sea, the 
scene and neighbourhood of so many sublime events in 
sacred history ; and after touching at the supposed site 
of the primeval Paradise, he lands at ‘ far Cathay,’ the 
antipodes of the spot from whence he set out! During 
this marvellous voyage he sees almost every variety of 
country and of the human race ; has for fellow-voyagers 
some of the richest and most accomplished merchant 
rinces in the world ; and enjoys all the comforts and 
uxuries of an English hotel ! 


DANGER OF MODELLING IN WAX. 

Few persons, especially perhaps of the many young 
ladies who are now practising the very pleasing art of 
modelling fruit, flowers, &c. in wax, at all suspect the 
great danger in which they are placed from the poisonous 
nature of the colouring matter of the wax which they 
handle so unsuspectingly. The white wax, for instance, 
contains white lead; the green, copper; the yellow, 
chrome yellow ; the orange, chrome yellow and vermilion 
—strong poisons all ; while many other kinds of wax are 
equally poisonous, and therefore dangerous, There are 
very many persons who are aware of the intense sufferings 
for many years past of Mr W. Bally, phrenologist and 
modeller in wax. Mr Bally has been at times completely 
paralysed, and is now, and has long been very nearly so, 
especially in his hands and arms; and he has also been 
afflicted with extensive ulceration of the throat, and has 
almost totally lost his voice. Both himself and his 
medical adviser, after a long attention to his symptoms, 
are satisfied that the primary cause of his affliction is the 
extent to which the subtle poisons in the wax with which 
he has worked have been absorbed into his system 
through the pores of his hands, while the disease has 
been generally strengthened, and one part of it accounted 
for, by the occasional application of his fingers to his 
lips while at work. Mr Bally says that he has known 
several cases in which young ladies have been attacked 
with partial paralysis of the hands and arms, after hay- 
ing devoted some time to the practice of modelling, but 
at the time he had no suspicion of the cause. As all 
the requisite colours can be obtained from vegetable 
matter, and as the use of mineral colouring seems to lead 
to such deplorable results, the subject should be care- 
fully investigated by those working with coloured wax.— 
Manchester Guardian. 


* DIRTY WORK.’ 


Man le turn up their noses at what call 
dirty though all honest labour was 


he is one of the happiest and most honourable men as far 
as he is known. So much has come of a hodman.—New 
York Tribune. 


SUMMER. 
BY CALDER CAMPLELL, 


Sun-cotp within her hair young Summer sings ; 
And the gay descant rin, 
O’er many a daily path, till Night 
Clothes her—an Amazon most fair— 
In moony armour, quaint and rare, 
By Cynthia fashion’d in her halls of light. 


Blue-eyed young Summer smiles upon the earth, 
That in its glee sends forth 
A troop of flowers to say, ‘ All bail!’ 
And scatter sweetly as they pass 
Odours that wile from bush and grass 
Bees and bright-wingéd flies that flutter in the gale, 


Light-footed as a fay young Summer dances, 
The while to sweet romances 
The nightingale attunes her voice 
In woods where heat-struck deer 
Where, tinkling by, the streamlet ho 
And in its plashy depths the sleek, cool trout rejoice. 
Sun-loving Summer there in quict ease 
Lieth ’neath rustling trees: 
The priestly oaks that gravely spread 
Their broad arms o’er the flowers below 
In verdant benediction, throw 
A refluent halo round her dreamy head. 
There Summer, cool’d by zephyrs of the night, 
Slumbereth to human sight, 
Yet with great Nature duly runs 
Her proper course, untir’d and true, 
While Man, dull-ear’d, dim-sighted too, 
Scarce hears or sees Night’s songs or Morning’s suns! 


CLOTHING OF THE VEDDAHS, OR WILD MEN OF CEYLON, 

Their ordinary clothing is manufactured from the bark 
of trees. This, when gathered, is cut into pieces of a 
convenient size; the inner coat is then separated from 
the outer and stee in water for a few hours; after 
this it is beaten between two stones until it becomes 

rfectly soft, smooth, and pliable; it is next dried, and 
is then ready for use. As none of the pieces are singly 
of sufficient size to form a garment, they generally sew 
two together with a string or fibre obtained from the 
descending shoots of the banyan -tree ; this forms a cloth 
about four and a half feet long and three feet wide, and 


than many kid-glove ways of swindling one’s way through 
the world. Rather than owe our living to the latter, we 
would infinitely prefer to shake carpets or sweep chim- 
neys at fifty cents per day. A day or two since we 
learned an instructive bit of history touching a doer of 
* dirty work ’—a hodman, No matter where he was born 
—he was none the worse for being a Turk-man or an 
Irishman, He came to this city about ten years ago, 

oung, healthy, and honest; he could get no employ but 

od-carrying, and he carried so well as to earn at once 
his dollar a day. Ile procured cheap but good board and 
lodgings, spent none of his earnings in saloons or low 
places, attended church on the Sabbath, educated him- 
self in the evenings, laid up money, and at the end of 
five years bought a lot in the city and built a pretty 
cottage. In one er more he found a good wife, and 
used the cottage, before rented out: for these six years 
he had steadily carried the hod, Ile was a noted worker, 
an acknowledged scholar, and a noble pattern of a man. 
On the opening of the eighth year his talents and 
integrity were called to a more profitable account; he 
embarked as a partner in a business already well estab- 
lished. This day he is worth at least 100,000 dollars, 
has a lovely wife and two beautiful children, a home 
that is the centre of a brilliant and intelligent circle; and 


titutes the whole clothing of the Veddah-—his dress 
by day, and his bed and blanket by night.—Green’s 
Report of the Wellicadde Gaol of Colombo. 


NIGUTMARE. 

The expression ‘nightmare’ is, Sir William Temple 
says, from Mara in old Runic, who was a goblin said 
to seize upon sleeping men, and take from them speech 
and motion; for in those days medical science had not 
made it plain to every one as it has now, that the goblin 
in question is simply indigestion, 

PLEASE THE PIGS. 

The ex ion ‘ please the pigs,’ now only used by the 
lowest Sola was no more in its origin than Deo shen 
—God willing ; and was a corruption from pyx or pyxis, 
the vessel in which the host is kept—substituted for the 
host itself ; as we speak of * the sense of the House ’"— 
not meaning the brick and mortar, but a certain number 
of representatives who sit in it. 
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